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By Mabel Earle 


HE tent-fold swung behind her, black and worn, 
While the slant shadows lengthened on the sand; 
Somewhere a bird was calling, in the torn 
Low reeds that fringed the pool on either hand, 
And the wide sunset reddened all the land. 


Her eyes looked out to meet the déepening glow,— 

Passionate eyes, still splendid with the fire 

Of life untamed, though years with creeping snow 

Had touched her hair, and drawn death’s shadow 
nigher 

The face that stirred earth’s kings to fierce desire. 


Dumb with the vast dim mystery of time, 
She looked beyond the sunset to the west, 
While the dark coming centuries sublime 
Rose up before her eyes, and unconfessed 
Strange joy and terror trembled in her breast.. 


The mighty nations, numberless, unborn, 

The deepening, widening ages of the Law, 

The glory of a far unmeasured morn, 

Dim through the crimson dusk her eyes foresaw, 
And her proud head bent low with reverent awe. 


Yet as the sun sank out beyond the rim 

Of shadowed hills, and suddenly the bird 
Called in the torn reeds where the pool lay dim, 
She lifted up her eyes again, and stirred 

As one who listens when a voice is heard. 


And wistfully, forgetting all her part 

In thrones and kingdoms yet to be, she smiled, 
While one hope quickened: pulsing at her heart, 
Grown tender in its royalty, and mild, 

To pillow soon a little new-born child. 


Omana, NEs. 


The Upward Climb 


Not all ascents are followed by descents. Some 
mountains have only one side. «« The road continued 
up, up,"’ writes a traveler in Persia, ‘the gorge be- 
came narrower until we could cross .it by a-.short 





bridge, and then wound from ridge to ridge across the 
top of the mountain. The view was grand. As far 
as the eye could see were the crests of the mountains ; 
between, the beginning. of valleys and river courses. 
There were so few trees that the whole configuration 
was spread out befcre us, Finally the horses began 
to go a little easier, and we knew we were over the 
top, but there was no going down on the other side of 
the mountain. Before us stretched out a wide, almost 
level plain, sloping away very gently from the crest 
we had crossed. In sixty miles we had ascended 
4500 feet, but in the next one hundred and seventy 
miles did not descend seven hundred feet. It gives 
one a queer sensation after spending so much time 
climbing a mountain. not to go down on the other 
side."’ This is life. The heights which we scale we 
keep. Life is not meant to be up and down. _ It is 
meant to be up and up; and beyond the steep ascent 
lie the tablelands of God. 


4 
When Over-Confidence Is Impossible 


One who is serving Christ cannot have too much 
confidence in the outcome. ‘There is no such thing 
as over-confidence here. Anything less than absolute 
confidence is under-confidence, and that stands for 
failure. Hence those who know Christ best, and who 
know his ways, have learned to trust him, in his 
control of the results of their work for him, with a 
quiet assuranee that cannot be shaken. One who is 
leading college students in every land into the friend- 
ship and service of Christ, and who is just now on his 
way to Japan ina journey which he says ‘is going to 
present the greatest concentration of PEROT RSS - 
that he has ever confronted, wrote to a friend before 
starting : ‘‘ Through the prayers of yourself and other 
friends I confidently expect to be led in triumph by 
Christ.’’ That is the kind of confidence that Christ 
can use. It is the confidence that Christ not only 
authorizes, but that he lays upon us as a simple duty. 
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Not a Force, 


ELIGION is the link that binds man to God. The 
religious man is the.man who is always sure of 
God. Heisthe man who, wherever he may be, 
and whatever he may be called upon to do or to bear, 
can say to God, ‘‘ Nevertheless I am continually with 
thee.'’ He is'the man who counts God the great real- 
ity, and who knows himself to-be.the friend of God.- 
Now if God. be indeed the great reality—if_he be 
the creator and sustainér of all the worlds, if he be 
high and lifted up above all the chances and changes 
of mortality, and if he loves men—surely that man 
must be happy and secure, whose soul is stayed on 
such a God! For if he can believe that such a Pres- 
ence can and does come into his life—that his God is 
not merely in the heavens above or on the earth be- 
neath, the high and holy One who inhabiteth eternity, 
but that he is very nigh him—is it not clear that this 
belief must transfigure his life, and touch it to the 
finest and the best that it can be? For by his side 


there is a friend—nota force, but a ‘friend, strong and’ 


wise and tender ; not simply a force that makes for 
righteousness, but a living God whose love will not 
let him go, whose light follows all his way, and by 
whose law he must live. 

To such a man life will indeed be a solemn and 
mysterious thing. He will feel himself to be stand- 


ing on the shores of infinity and eternity; but the 
mystery is one which he will not: fear, for it is the 
mystery of love. ‘‘As for me, I alf®¢omtinually with 
thee. Thou dost hold me by the right hand. Thou 
wilt lead me across the.journey of life, and guide me 





Have we laid hoid upon him in that spirit for the suc- 
cess of to-day’s tasks ? 
a 


Conscience Not an Information-Bureau 

If conscience is a safe guide to what is right and 
wrong, then the Bible is not needed. There is no 
half-way ground here, for a guide that needs guidance 
is no guide at all. "And as a matter of fact, con- 
science is mot a guide, and because so many souls 
mistakenly think it is, confused and wandering errors 
in the pathway of life are constantly made. Con- 
science is a monitor. It prompts and prods; it urges 
«Do what you know to be right; do not do what you 
know to be wrong.’’ But it does not. instruct us in 
what is right and what is wrong; it is not a bureau of 
information. That instruction we receive from God 
in many different ways, of which the Bible and the 
training of parents and teachers are some. There- 
fore it will not do to settle back in the easy assurance 
that we have a safe guide in conscience, We havea 
tremendous responsibility to learn, from sources out- 
side of ourselves, what is our duty, and those sources 
are always available when we really seek them, 


ax 


Sure and Winsome 

Religion is worthless unless it makes us easier 
to live with. God is love ; and those who profess to 
know him must be lovable, or self-confessed traitors, 
The earnest young Christian president of a college 
asks his friends to pray with him that the religious 
life of his college may be “sure and winsome.’’ 
There is a prayer that every follower of Christ may 
well make his own daily petition for himself. Seeing 
truth, and talking about it, will not bring about this 
condition. Silent, consistent living in loving service 
for others is the secret. The sure and winsome life 
preaches Christ when all words fail. 
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But a Father 


by thy counsel ; and afterward—when the journey is 
done—thou wilt receive me to glory."’ To lose this 
faith is to let the light go out of life. One who had 
lost it for a time has told us that, with this negation 
of God, the universe to him had lost its soul of love- 
liness ; and ‘‘although,’’ he said, ‘‘ from henceforth 
the precept to ‘work while it is day’ will doubtless 
but gain an intensified force from the terribly: intensi- 
fied meaning of the words that ‘the night cometh, 
when no man can work,’ yet when at times | think, 
as think at times I must, of the appalling contrast 
between the hallowed glory of that creed which once 
was mine, and the lonely mystery of existence as now 
I find it—at such times I shall ever feel it impossible 
to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature is sus- 
ceptible.’” These pathetic words of George Romanes 
are proof enough of-the desolating blight that the loss 
of the sense of God can cast over the human spirit. 
The transforming power of religion is seen even in 
the religious man’s attitude tonature. . Probably most 
good men do not allow themselves to be sufficiently 
impressed by the sacramental aspect of nature. They 
call in the help of God to support them when the 
shadows come, but too often they-forget to contem- 
plate the glory and the love which shine through all 
the works which he has made—the sea and the earth 
and the ‘‘splendid breadth of the open sky."’ There 
is much in nature that seems hard and cruel: in some 
of her moods, she seems like a very monster, ‘‘ red 
in tooth and claw.’" But to the man who has learned 
to look out on the world with the eyes of Jesus, it is 





38. 


one of the many mansions of the Father's beautiful 
house. He sees the Father wherever he turns his 
eyes. It is he who causes the sun to shine upon the 
just and upon the unjust, and who sends the seed- 
time and harvest, summer and winter, cold and heat, 
day and night. To such a man it is never very far to 
God ; for the earth is ‘the Lord's and the fulness 
thereof, and on any spot of it the religiouS’ man may 
findhim. He lifts up his eyes to the stars and he 
sees in them ‘‘ the wide and shining house of God."’ 
He feels at home in the Universe ; for the Universe 
is his Father's house, and he is his Father's son. 
He 
* can be calm and free from care 
On any shore, since God is there.’’ 


He is not alone, never alone, for the Father is with 
him, and the abiding presence of the Father is able 
to transfigure for him the whole world. . Wherever 1 
am, in the loneliness of a strange land, or among the 
silences of the night, ‘‘ nevertheless I am continually 
with thee."’ ; 

And if this faith in God .is able to transfigure the 
world for me, to reveal it to me as the Father's house, 
and light it up with his love, still more is it able to 
transfigure my life. What an infinite difference it makes 
to a man, as soon as he believes with all his soul that 
God is! If God is, then he has to be reckoned with. 
He knows my downsitting and mine uprising. There 
is not a word on my tongue or a thought in my heart, 
but, behold, 4e knows it altogether. And if he 
knows, what a power this should be to purify the 
heart and to touch the motives and purposes of life to 
sincerity |! 
God. There are few who would care, few who would 
dare, thus boldly to challenge Almighty God—few 
who could fling their lives open tothe scrutiny of 





‘Father. . When the clouds begin to sw 
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.those searching eyes,.and none who could do it with 


any succe$s at all, but one who all the time was say- 
ing to his heart, **nevertheless I am still with thee.’’ 
' Besides securing this~inner sincerity; this sense of 
the presence of God is fitted to impart peace and 
steadfastness to the life ; for the God who is ever- 
more present is a God who cares—not a force, but a 
eep across our 
sky, it is not enough to believe that God is. If the 
heart would be at peace, we must believe also that 
He is love, and that the rushing of the storm is but 
the mighty voice of that love. 

So this peace amid the blows and. buffets of for- 
tune, this power to sleep quietly in the boat when the 
storm is raging, belongs truly to no one but the man 
whose faith is stayed on God. The man who has no 
faith is tossed about by every wind ; he is vexed by 
fears and misgivings. He looks into the impenetra- 
ble future, and, as he stands on the verge of the un- 
known, he trembles, if he thinks at all. He does not 
know what the days will bring, but he knows very 
well that they are sure to bring pain and sorrow and 
surprise and death. He knows that he wil] one day 
have to leave those whom he Joves—he will leave 
them, or they will leave him,;and go away to the 
silent land, His. heart is disquieted by anxiety and 
fear—fear of the coming days, fear of the coming 
night, whezrhe shall work no more. 

But how will those doubts and fears be met by 
the man who believes in God? When they smite 
him, they will net be able to hurl him to the ground, 
for he knows that the Lord will hold him up, He 


«says to his heart, ‘‘ Nevertheless 1 am continually 
‘Search me: and try. me,’’ said one.to - 


with thee, nevertheless thou art continually with me.’’ 
He is content with God, and he knows that, in some 
mysterious way, his God is working all things to- 
gether for his good. 
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What Is Profanity ? 


A good many of us excuse ourselves for the use 
of expletives on the ground that ‘such expressions are 
not necessarily profane. Yet their use, even at the 
best, is a confession of lack of self-control, and as 
such a confession of weakness and failure. Perhaps 
it is more important to recognize this than to try to 
determine just where the border-line of actual pro- 
fanity commences. A Pennsylvania lawyer writes : 


A minister, discoursing on the snobbishness which prevents 
one neighbor of high social caste from fraternizing with another 
neighbor of supposedly lower social caste, exclaims, ‘‘ Damn 
such a spirit!" Is this a mere intemperate use of words, or 
profanity ? 


Profanity, as commonly understood, stands for an 
improper or irreverent attitude toward God, Even 
though such an imprecation as that quoted in this let- 
ter was not intended in an improper or irreverent way, 
is it not, after all, an improper appeal? For to call 
condemnation upon apy one or any thing is, of course, 
to invoke God’s condemnation ; none but God can sit 
in judgment. Therefore whether the name of God is 
used or not, such terms as that inquired about had 
‘their origin in an: appeal to God. And judgment is 
a matter that we may well afford to leave in God's 
hands, without even suggesting what he ought to do 
or what we should like him to do, no matter how sure 
we may be as to where the guilt belongs. 


The World-Wide Hold 
of Sabbath-Day Rest 


The principles of Sinai have a firmer grip upon 
the children of God than is often realized. Often it 
is taken for granted that those ‘principles are disre- 
garded, simply because we do not happen to recog- 
nize the form of their practical observance. For ex- 
ample, an Ontario reader asks about Sabbath-observ- 
ance in non-Christian countries. He writes : 


We read that the Sabbath, one day of rest in seven, was 
divinely ordained of God, and that statistics and tests prove 
that this proportion of rest to labor is necessary for the wel- 
fare, physically, of the human race. Also that durirg the 
Reign of Reason following the French Revoiution, the French 
people abolished the Sabbath, but were finally forced to go 
back to it again. If that is the case, and one day of rest in 
seven is a physical necessity, why ie it that heathen nations, 
like the Chinese, for instance, who have never had a rest-day, 
. have not long before this died out, or at least become physical 
wrecks ? Instead of this, it would seem as if they had greater 
vitality and longevity than almost any other nation. I have 


been wonderirg about this considerably,-and if you can give 
me any light, I shall appreciate it. 

But the Chinese have not been withoyt the equiva- 
lent of the Sabbath. The Chinese discontinue prac- 
tically.all. business, for a.month at the Chinese New 
Year, and almost nothing. can he done then ;. and 
there are besides this the regular market.days, which 
are off-days for many,—the. frequent festivals and 
holidays, and séasons like’ the time devoted to repair- 
ing and worshiping: the graves in the spring, when 
the. people lay aside their toil. . Similarly, the Mu- 
hammadan world observes Friday as a Sabbath, and 
has besides the month of Ramazan, in which all work 
is curtailed. In the tropical lands, where a livelihood 
is easy, —‘‘ where,’’ as a negro delegate at the Ecu- 
menical Missionary Conference in 1900 expressed it, 
‘* all are clothed by sunshine and fed by gravitation,’’ 
the days of rest:in the year exceed fifty-two. And in 
India the religious seasons and festivals and the gen- 
eral organization of life likewise provide for more than 
our Christian Sunday is. required.to enforce upon us. 
The example and experience of all the non-Christian 
nations support the contention that our national life 
demands at least the weekly day of rest. 
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Does. Sin Ever Strengthen Us? 

It is an old, old theory, that of the broadening, 
strengthening power of sin. Most boys want to be- 
lieve that they can do better work in the world, and 
amount to more as men, if they sow a few wild oats, 
—and they find plenty of encouragement in that 
belief. The theory was first formulated by an expe- 
rienced counselor many years ago, when he succeeded 
in persuading our mother that a bit of wrong-doing 


‘would be of infinite advantage to her, even rendering 


her as one with God in knowledge and power. A 
troubled reader in Wisconsin now seeks fresh light on 
the old question : 


The question, *‘ Can real goodness develop in a state of in- 
nocence and ignorance ?*’ is given in the Times of January 5, 
under Professor Sanders’ ‘‘ Questions for Study and Discus- 


sion.” I have always considered that it was well to be ignor- 


ant of much evil (diligently so, if necessary), but of late I have 
been in-doubt. -My experience with worldly-wise Christians 
has been most bitter. Must we all become thus in order to 
defend ourselves and our children? Surely no condition can 
be nearer to real goodness than Christlikeness. Will you 
please give me some light on this question ? 


The .wages of sih.is‘ death; ' Knowledge that is 


‘ gained -by sinning is knowledge gained at‘ the cost of 
“ spiritual “life. 


-Suth . Kknowledige-is- not Ged -like. 
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Jesus Christywas»the only man who ever lived and 
died in insiggence _» He was the only man really good 


and only-good that the world has ever known, And: 


‘his goodness did not come through sinning, for he 
was ignorant of the experience of sin. But viewed 
only as a man, Jesus had knowledge, and strength, 
and character, and power, and sympathy, and there- 
fore helpfulness, in a greater degree than ever a sin- 
ning man has had._ Where, on the human side, did 
all that manifold goodness come from? It came from 
exactly the same experience that we may have if we 
will, and from which experience alone we can gain 
and grow in Christ-like power; the knowledge, not 
of sin, but of semptation, and through temptation 
_victory over sin, Soest 

God would have no child of his in any doubt on 
this point : that evil is always misery, and weakness, 
and loss, and that no vestige of good or power ever 
entered into the world or the life of any man through 
sin. God never intended that sin or the knowledge 
of sin should enter into the Garden of Edef, nor does 
he intend that it should enter into the life of any soul 
that he has ever created from that day to this, He 
did then, and he does now, all that he can do in his 
loving omnipotence to keep his children free from 
sin, while at the same time making them in his own 
image in their power to choose and act for themselves. 
But he does intend that his children should find power 


and character and goodness in the testing experience 


of temptation. He evidently intended that tempta- 
tion should be part of the privilege of Eden, but he 
planned for a different result. And he plans for a 
different result than sin in the life of every child of 
his to-day, and in every temptation-experience of 
every life. It is ours to choose between the weakening 
loss of sin-gained knowledge, and the strength and 
power of ignorance and innocence: through victory 


over sin. 
a 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


Is there a dead line for Sunday-school teachers and 
officers ? 

Yes. When a Sunday-school officer or teacher ceases to 
be alive, 4e 1s dead. It happens, no doubt, many times 
that teachers and officers get on the wrong side of the dead 
line, simply because they do not ‘know how to stay on’ the 
right side. Unless there'is hope of getting’ them: : back 
again on the ‘right sidé of that ‘line, thé sooner they are 
dropped out of the service the - better. 

l-am constrained, however, to believe that many teachers 
and officers are thus dropped who ought to have been 
quickened into life again. ‘The signs of approaching death 
on the part of officers and teachers are indifference, irregu- 
larity, tardiness, lack of preparation, and loss of power. 
The best thing to do in such cases is to apply the X-Ray 
treatment, and seek to discover if there is anything radi- 
cally wrong with the heart. ‘If this investigation reveals 
a condition that can be remedied by the oil of love, the 
electric battery of persuasion, and the stimulus of encour- 
agement, there is much hope of resuscitating the patient. 
The welfare of the class must be considered first, but the 
welfare of the worker himself must be considered also. 

Some teachers get on the wrong side of the dead line 
because their superintendent does not give them enough to 
sustain life in the way of teachérs’-meetings. and helpful 
counsel, Let every superintendent beware how he de- 
clares any of his officers or teachers past the dead line. 
Usually the one who is found nearest to the corpse is under 
suspicion, but not always. 





How may we procure more and better teachers for the 
Sunday-school ? 

Make them. There is no other way: This is the an- 
swer given by that great educator, Horace Mann, when 
the question referred to day-schooi teachers instead of 
Sunday-school teachers. He was so impressed with the 
truth of this statement that ‘‘ there must be a continual 
process of making teachers,’’ that he established the nor- 
mal school idea for that purpose. ‘This idea has its coun- 
terpart in the teacher-training classes of our Sunday-school. 
There is but one way to solve the teacher problem, and 
that is to have in continual operation the process of training 
or making teachers. 

There should be a class in every Sunday-school made up 
of young people. from 17 to 30 years of age, especially 
chosen because of their fitness, They should be carefully 
trained by the very best teacher available, with the view of 
becoming teachers in that same school when they have 
completed their training course. 

It is next to impossible to induce the teachers who are 
now teaching to take a teacher-training course because of 
lack of a suitable hour for meeting and lagk of time. The 
class of young people, however, referred to above can meet 
at the regular Sunday-school hour. Experience has shown 
this to be by far the best way to secure the desired results. 

The pastor has no more important privilege or duty than 
to seek out suitable candidates for this class from among 
his young people. 

The teacher-training process of to-day will solve the 
teacher problem of- to-morrow. 
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{LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 10 (Gen. 12: 1-8) 


By Professor Willis J. 


N SOME of its aspects this question is exceedingly 
important. If we answer it wrongly we shall 
have a wrong view of the whole history of the 

religion of Jehovah. Nevertheless it is true that the 
Spirit of God may supposably teach us through fiction 
as well as through fact. Many of the lessons of the 
story of Abraham do. not depend on the question 
whether the story is fact or is fiction. It might be a 
mistake for you to exhaust your energies in trying to 
settle this question. It may be wiser to leave the 
question open, and begin by mastering the contents 
of the story as it stands. By this procedure you will 
accomplish two things. - You will get for yourself the 
lessons taught by the story as a story, and you will 
make the best possible preparation for deciding as to 
the character of the story. 

The mastery of the contents may require more in- 
tellectual effort than some imagine. These stories 
have been transmitted to us in the form of folklore, 

_whether they were transmitted to the biblical writers 
in that form or not. Very few of us learned them 
originally from our printed Bibles. We received 
them orally, and with much ornamentation, when we 
were little children, from persons who had received 
them in the same way back through untold genera- 
tions, When we came to read them we read into 
the text the meanings we had learned through the 
oral transmission. In more respects than we imagine 
our traditional understanding differs from the printed 
account. For example, most persons think of Abra- 
ham as having perhaps half a dozen households of 
herdmen and other dependents ; if the Bible account 
is consistent, he was at the head of a clan the popula- 
tion of which reached into the thousands (see Gen. 
14:14). Many think of Abraham as the father of 
the Israelites in the sense of being the lineal progeni- 
_tor of them all. . Look and see how this is contradicted, 
for example, in Genesis 17:12, 13. 27- A man of 
ability;,and., resources, Abraham for instance, or 
Ishmael, or Midian, would gather around hima fol- 
lowing, and thus come to be the ‘‘father’’ ofa clan 
in the sense of béing its founder. In the revelations 
made to Abraham we are prone to think of God <as 
uniformly assuming human shape. We have in detail 
an account of. one manifestation of this kind, that in 
Genesis 18. Was this one instance exceptional, or 
typical.?, The narrative gives no answer to this ques- 
tion. 

Lay aside your baby ideas of the matter, and your 
theories, and-learn from the Bible text just what the 
story. of Abraham is. This is worth doing for its own 
sake, and until you have done it you are not qualified 
to discuss other questions concerning Abraham. 


We first find Abraham in Urof the Chaldees. The 
data for exact synchronisms are lacking, but it is safe 
to say that his migration to Hharan and his migration 
from there to Canaan both occurréd’ within the -fifty- 
five years of the reign of Hammurabi of Babylon. In 
the earlier part of that reign an Elamite dynasty held 
Ur in subjection, and claimed suzerainty over Canaan. 
Later, Hammurabi made himself suzerain to Elam and 
all its dependencies. Ur was the seat of an elaborate 
civilization and a_magnificent religious cult. Abra- 
ham and his. kindred were doubtless men who com- 
‘bined agriculture with the keeping of cattle.and sheep 
(see, for example, Gen. 26:12): His kindred, and 
possibly Abraham himself, were polytheists in Hharan 
(Josh, 24:2, 3, 14, 15), and therefore probably in 
Ur. 

Migrations were a common thing with the Semites 
of that time. To his contemporaries the migrating 
Abraham seemed to be doing only what many others 
had done. His movement differed from others mainly 
in its motive. Somehow he had become convinced 
that Jehovah desired him to migrate to the far west on 
the Mediterranean, and that if he did so consequences 
of benefit to all men would follow.. We have no de- 
tails as to how the message came to him. Providen- 
tial indications, the loca) situation and _ politics, may 
have entered into the revelation by which the mind 
of Deity was made known to him. At all: events 
he first joined in a large migration of his kindred, 
across the Euphrates and up the_river to Hharan. 

Concerning the cities of the Circuit, we are told that 
‘twelve years they served. Chedorlaomer, ;and .thir- 
teen years they were in rebellion '’ (Gen. .14 : 4). * If 
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we take this as it reads, instead of changing it to ‘*‘ in 
the thirteenth year,’’ it suggests that possibly Abra- 
ham waited in Hharan until the Elamite power in 
Canaan was broken. At all events the time came 
when he parted with his kindred, recrossed the Eu- 
phrates, and reached Canaan, while they remained in 
Mesopotamia, and became the Aramzan clans and 
kingdoms of later history. 

And so the story continues. That it is genuine 
biography, and not something else, appears from such 
considerations as the following. 

There is no opposing theory that holds the field. 
That is, those who deny that the narrative is fact are 
not agreed as to what it is. Some hold that it is 
strictly mythical, Abraham being originally the name 
of a tribal god. Others make it a personified tradi- 
tion of prehistoric movements of tribes. Cheyne says 
(Encyc. Bib, I. 24) that there are those who «‘ would 
throw aside that story as an outworn and useless 
myth.’’ He thinks that there may possibly be ‘‘a 
kernel of tradition in the narrative,’’ to the extent that 
there may perhaps have been a legendary hero named 
Abraham, in some way connected with Hebron, but 
having no relations ‘* with Jacob or Israel.’’ ‘ His own 
theory is that with the earliest Hebrew writers Abra- 
ham ‘* was not so much a historical personage as an 
ideal type of character.’ ‘*A school of writers... 
devoted themselves to elaborating a typical example 
of that unworldly goodness which was rooted in faith, 
and: fervently preached -by the prophets.’’ Dr. Ryle 
says (Dic, of Bib, I. 15) that the accounts new found 
in, Genesis ‘‘ have preserved the historical facts of the 
remote past in a form in which personal. details are 
inextricably intertwined with ‘racial movements, and 
. .. the destinies of a future nation are anticipated in 
the features of-family experience.’’ 

Fd 

These several views are as contradictory each to the 
other as they are to the view that the story of Abra- 
ham is: biography. If ‘the story is a myth of the 
moon-god, then it is not:a personified legendary his- 
tory of: early Semitic tribes. If it is either of these 
‘it is not’religious parable for.the: purpose. of present- 
ing ‘proptretic ideals. . The fact that these various 
views ‘ate held proves that the men who hold them do 
not-know of any one-type of folklore with which the 
story of Abraham can properly be. classed: There is 
a good’ reason for this.. The story has not the marks 
of folklore ;-it has the marks of facts. 

The narrative bears the marks of: fact and not of 
‘folklore’ in its freedom from grotesque -elements. 
Every one is‘ familiar with folklore:in' some shape : 
Mother Goose, Uncle Remus, the tales in the Greek 
and ‘Roman classics, Tanglewood Tales, the Nibe- 
lungen Lied, the latest translation of the legends’ from 
Finland, the collection in Professor Fiske’s ‘* Myths 
and Mythmakers,’’ or other works .of the kind. 
Think them: over; fairy tales, children’s tales, myth, 
saga, legend, or what not. Is not the grotesque an 
unfailing element in them all? Can you reduce them 
to the form of simple, sober statement of fact without 
emptying.them of their interest? Many of. them are 
exquisitely human in places, but presently they yield 
to the natural tendency toward distortion. The story 
of Abraham lacks this fundamental characteristic of 
folklore ; there is humor and pathos and the marvel- 
ous in it, but it is free from the grotesque. 

Equally it is free from soberly incredible state- 
ments. The affirmations that really give rise to the 


. most difficulty are those which pertain to the ages of 


Abraham and the members of his family. He lived 
to ‘be 175 years old, and Isaac to be 180, and Jacob 
to be 147. Isaac and Esau were each 4o years old at 
his marriage, and Jacob much older. Abraham 
raised a second family of children after he was 137 
years old. Sarah was a fascinating woman at the age 
of 65 and older. The idea of the writer who gives us 
these numbers evidently is that the stock of Abraham 
was exceptionally. robust, ..long-lived, and slow ma- 
turing. Why should we deny the possibility that he 
is correct? And even if one denies this possibility, 
the difficulty with the numerals is not sufficient to in- 
validate the: whole history. 

Even thesmpstextreme agnostic will not regard it 
as incrédible that Abraham may have regarded him- 
self as conscious of having revelations from Deity, or 
even of having interviews with Deity manifested in 
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human form. No phenomenon. is better attested 
than that men sometimes regard themselves as having 
communication with Deity. And a person is very 
extreme in his agnosticism if he doubts that phe- 
nomena of this kind are sometimes real. There- 
fore the fact that our narrative represents Abraham 
as frequently conscious of communication with Deity 
is no argument against its truthfulness to fact. 

That the narrative includes traditions concerning 
the early movements and interrelations of certain kin- 
dred peoples is of course true. It is further true that 
these traditions are colored with the Israelitish sense 
of ‘the inferiority of the Aramzans and of Ishmael and 
Moab and Ammon and Midian. But even if you re- 
gard these ethnical matters as partly romance, that 
does not compel you to regard the biography of 
Our American Poca- 
hontas was an actual woman, notwithstanding all the 
romancing in regard to her Indian relatives. Fur- 
ther, the biography of Abraham is as easily detach- 
able from the alleged romance as is that of Poca- 
hontas, It is not true that the ‘‘ racial movements’’ 
‘are inextricably intertwined with'’ the ‘* personal 
details."’ : 

But what proof is there that even these traditions 
concerning kindred clans are romance? Abraham is 
presented to us as belonging to a family distinguished 
for the abilities of its members. Is there anything 
incredible in that? Why should it not be true that 
one or more of the members of the family who re- 
mained ir. Hharan came to be heads of clans? Why 
should it not be true that Ishmael, with the help of 
his distinguished father, gathered around him a fol- 
lowing, and became the ‘: father,’’ that is to say, the 
founder, of a clan? Why should it not be true that 
Moab and Ammon and Midian, being actual persons, 
did the same? Once get rid of the babyish idea that 
the ‘‘father’’ of a clan is its lineal progenitor, and 
there is no reason for denying that the racial tradi- 
tions connected with Abraham are essentially authen- 
tic, the. coloring in them being: only that which. be- 
longs to Oriental habits of speech. 

The narrative further bears marks of being fact and 
not folklore in the fact of its freedom from inconsist- 
encies. Charges of inconsistency are indeed made 
against it, but they are all manufactured. Not one 
of the alleged inconsistencies remains if you interpret 
the narrative in the same kindly way in which you 
expect men to interpret your own statements of fact. 
Test the instances for yourself, and you will be sure. 
For example, the narrative says that Abraham was in 
the habit of representing that his wife was his kins- 
woman (Gen. 20:13). Presumably he ‘and Jsaac 
did this many times. Three incidents of the kind 
are recorded, (Gen. 12 : 11-20, 20.: 2-18, 26: 6-11). 
They are given with details, and clearly claim to be 
three different events. What right has any one to 
say that this claim is false, and that we have here 
three contradictory traditions of the. same incident ? 
Inconsistency is a’ characteristic mark: of folklore 
stories. ~The story of :Abraham as told in Genesis.has 
not this mark. The attempts to place this mark upon 
it by interpretation are both unfair and exeygetic- 
ally bad. 

3B 

We need not here decide upon the correctness of 
the theory that the story of Abraham was framéd by 
piecing together three earlier stories, now commonly 
designated as J and E and P.- On this theory the ab- 
sence of contradictions is natural provided the three 
earlier stories are all true to fact, but if they are not 
true, it is well-nigh miraculous. In support of the 
folklore theories strenuous efforts are made to prove 
that these alleged earlier stories are in conflict, but 
the confliction is in every case merely conjectural. It 
is said, for example, that P affirms that Abraham 
came from Ur (Gen. 11 : 31), while J affirms that he 
came from Hharan (Gen, 12:1; 24:4; comp. Deut. 
26:5; Josh. 24: 2-3, 14-15). But none of these 
passages deny that Abraham came from Ur to Hharan, 
and his coming from Ur is twice mentioned in the 
J sections as we now have them (Gen. 11 :28 ; 15 : 7). 
In this and other instances the parts of the evidence 
are not in contradiction until they have been manipu- 
lated in order to make them so. 

The narrative shows itself to be fact and not folk- 
lore in its representation of the human character of 
Abraham. Abraham is presented as a man, with 
human weaknesses, and also with manly strength, 
natural, yet many-sided, persistently and consistently 
human. As acharacter in literature he is among the 
few that are greatest. He is not in the least like the 
characters in folklore. They are ordinarily either 
grotesque or merely mechanical or narrowly one- 
sided. There is here no room for details, but this 
consideration is in itself conclusive. The petty pro- 





cesses of folklore never created such a personality as 
Abraham. Such a personality gets a place in litera- 
ture only in one of two ways; either he actually ex- 
isted, or he is the product of the creative imagination 
of some great genius. No one, not even Dr. Cheyne, 
regards Abraham as the creation of some great genius. 
He is certainly a person who actually lived. 

Less decisive in itself, but of no small importance, 
is the fact that we know something of the historical 
environment of the story of Abraham, and we know 
that the environment fits. Our details are incom- 
plete, but we know much concerning Hammurabi, 
and something of the relations then existing between 
Babylonia and Elam and‘ Ur and Canaan and 
Hharan, and something concerning Egypt, and some- 
thing concerning Semitic migrations. The political 


world in which Abraham appears is a real world, and’ 
not a mere creation of fancy. This does not by itself 
prove that Abraham was a real person, but all its 
bearings are in that’direction. 

No one doubts that the final author or authors of 
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Genesis regarded Abraham as a real person, and that 
the Old Testament writers generally take the same 
view. No one holds a theory that the story of Abra- 
ham was written in good faith asa piece of religious 
fiction, for the sake of the lessons it teaches. The 
denial of its historical character is a part of the gen- 
eral denial of the trustworthiness of statements of fact 
found in the Bible. 

Abraham is mentioned nearly seventy times by name 


in the New Testament, nearly twenty times in the re- . 


corded words of Jesus. Any one who will take a 
concordance and look up the passages will be sure 
that Jesus and his first disciples and their opponents 
all alike thought of Abraham as a man‘and not ‘as a 
myth. It is upon Abraham as a historical person, 
and upon God’s promise to mankind through Abra- 
ham, and upon the rights accruing to men through 
that promise, that Jesus and Peter and Stephen and 
Paul build the whole structure of their history of the 
religion of Jehovah. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





The Land. Where Abraham Began Life 


By Edgar James Banks, Ph.D. 





R AND Haran, the two cities which 
may be called the cradle of the Hebrew 
nation, must always stand high: in the 
list of sacred places. of Hebrew history. 
It was in Ur that Abraham was born ; 

there he grew to manhood and married, and from 

there he emigrated with his people. At Haran, 
where he tarried while on his way to Palestine, he 
buried his father Terah, and then, driving his flocks 
across the great desert, he came to the country which 
his descendants were to possess. Ur and Haran are 
therefore associated with the very. beginnings of the 

Hebrews ; it is remarkable that their ruins are among 

the most imposing in the Babylonian plain. 

Ur has long been associated with Urfa, a city still 
flourishing in northern Mesopotamia, near the foot- 
hills of Armenia, yet the ancient Greek name of Urfa 
was Edessa. The Moslems believe that Ur and Urfa 
are the same, for the large mosk in the center of 
the city they have dedicated to Abraham’; before 
it they say that Abraham was slain, and in its court 
yard is a pool filled with fishes sacred to him. The 
similarity of the names Ur and Urfa, the Moslem 
traditions, and the proximity of the ruins of Haran 
to Urfa, but a day’s journey to the south, on the road 
which Abraharg would have followed while journeying 
to Palestine, satisfied the scholars of the past that 
Urfa was the biblical Ur of the Chaldees. 

But in 1854, Mr. Taylor, an English consul at 
Busreh, while exploring the ruins in southern Baby- 
lonia, came upon a group of mounds to the right of 
the Euphrates, about three hours west of the modern 
Nasarieh, The group of mounds, half surrounded 
by water during the flood season, is over a mile in 
circumference. The ridge about its outer edge, some- 
what higher than the greater part of the interior, is 
composed of the ruins of the ancient city walls. With- 
in, toward the northern end of the enclosure, rises a 
huge rectangular mound seventy feet in height, which 
conceals the remains of.'the most perfect Babylonian 
temple known to exist. In other parts of the enclo- 
sure are low mounds and ravines, with the surface, 
like all other ruins of ancient Babylonia, thickly 
covered with pottery fragments. 

The ruins of the temple formed the most remark- 
able mound of the group. Rising like a mountain 
from the level swampy plain, massive brick work pro- 
jects above the fallen débris at the sides. The Arabs 
called the ruin Mugheir, because the mortar used in 
laying the ancient bricks is the black pitch or bitumen 
from the native hot springs. Mixed with gravel, the 
mortar united with the bricks so firmly that it is diffi- 
cult to remove one without breaking it. Between each 
several courses of bricks was spread a mat of reeds, 
The bricks all square, measuring about thirteen inches 
in width, are three inches in thickness. It was the 
custom of the ancient kings of Babylonia to stamp their 
names and titles upon the lower faces of the bricks of 
the temples and palaces which they constructed,—a 
custom which has enabled modern scholars to identify 
many of the ruins with their ancient names. 

Mr. Taylor, to learn the name of the ancient city 
which. Mugheir, represented, dug into: the ruin of the 
temple, and there he discovered a brick bearing the 





name of* Urgur, who called himself the king of the 
city of Ur. It is now known that this king lived 
2800 B.C, Further search revealed other bricks with 
similiar inscriptions, and it soon became evident that 
Mugheir in southern Babylonia, not Urfa‘in the north, 
was Ur of the Chaldees. 

Important as Mr. Taylor's discovery was, one of 
even more importance awaited him. Another cus- 
tom of the Babylonian rulers, while constracting a 
public building, was to place in the walls, near the 
corners, large inscribed clay cylindérs, sometimes re- 
cording the history of the king, but more frequently 
an account of the building operations. Mr. Taylor 
sought for such inscriptions in the corners, of the tem. 
ple at Mugheir, and he found them. They were 
minute barrel-shaped. cylinders. covered with fine 
wedge-shaped marks which related the*history of the 
temple. .From them it was learned that Nabonidus, 
the last king of Babylon, restored the ancient temple 
at Ur, aconfirmation ‘of ‘the brick’ inscriptions that 
Mugheir was Ur of the Chaldees. | The long inscrip- 
tion ended with the customary.prayer for the pres- 
ervation of the temple. It happened that just at that 
moment, in 1854, some German scholars were ad- 
vancing the theory that Belshazzar, whom the book 
of Daniel calls the last king of Babylon,. was a mythi- 
cal character, that he never existed outside of a legend. 
When they read the closing words of the prayer of 
Nabonidus upon the cylinder from Ur, they found 
this sentence : 

«« May reverence for thy great divinity dwell in the 
heart of Belshazzar, my first born, favorite son ; may 
he commit no sin, and with the fullness of life may 
he be satisfied.’’ 

It is strange indeed that after 3,000 years the early 
home of Abraham was revealed to this searching gen- 
eration, and that at a time when modern scholars 
were drawing erroneous conclusions in regard to the 
religion of Abraham's people, the ruins of his “old 
city yielded stones to set them aright. 

Extensive excavations at Ur have never been un- 
dertaken, although Mr. Taylor dug into a few of 
the other mounds and obtained a glimpse of the life 
of the people of Abraham’s time. He uncovered 
a house in a fairly perfect state of preservation. 
In such a huvuse Abraham was born and lived asa 


boy. It was square, with mud walls, a single story. 


high, and with a flat roof. The one room was dark, 
for the only light entered by the doorway. The floor 
was the hard ground, perhaps once covered by reed 
mats. The furniture was exceedingly simple, for then 
as now the people sat and slept upon the ground, and 
when they ate, they squatted about a common tray. 
A few jars for water, a hollow stone for pounding the 
grain, a few bronze implements and mats were the 
only fuwnishings. The graves of the early Babylon- 
iars were also Ciscovered. With pointed roofs, like 
minute houses of mud bricks, they were built above 
the ground, but so substantial were they that many 
of them have resisted the efiects of time. In one a 


skeleton was still remaining ; about it were various 
vessels of clay, objects of gold and bronze, and a seal. 

Excavations in other Babylonian ruins have taught 
us the importance of the’ ancient city of Ur. 


As the 


.bian plateau. 
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earliest of the Babylonian capital cities, it was always 
regarded with veneration ; at least three times in its 
history it exercised a hegemony over all Babylonia, 
As a religious center it was stil, more important, and 
even after it had lost. its politica: influence, its temple 
was-respected and maintained by the later kings, 
There the moon god Sin was worshiped and the 
priests, while studying to please their god, became the 
first astronomers of the world. 

It was in such a city, in such a home, and under 
such religious influences, that Abraham lived as a boy. 
There are reasons which lead one to believe that he 
was a pure Babylonian, that his first religious lessons 
were in the temple of the moon god Sin, and that 
when he became a man, the over-population of the city 
crowded him out. Taking his people with him, he 
drove his herds northward along the Euphrates valley, 
for he could go in no other direction, Finally he 
came to Haran. At about the same time another 
colony of Babylonians driven out by over-population, 
wandered up the Tigris valley and built the city of 
Asshur. Later that colony became the Assyrians, a 
nation which in time was more powerful than the 
mother country. So when Abraham and his follow- 
ers left Ur, a new nation was formed. 

The first stopping-place of the emigrants was Haran 
in the north, another great center of the worship of the 


moon. Haran, a word which in the ancient Baby- 


lonian language means the “ highway,"’ was then on 
the road from’ Mesopotamia to the’ Mediterranean 
coast; now it is seldom visited by the traveler. The 
ruins lie twenty miles south of Urfa on the shores of 
the Belik, a tributary of the Euphrates. The larger 
mound is crescent in shape, while the smaller one 


-within the hollow is like the star within the crescent 


upon the Turkish flag. Upon them are the ruins of 
large stone buildings of a Christian age.- One is the 
city gate, another is the cathedral, and the third a 
castle. Among them are the cone-shaped huts of the 
shepherds who still graze the sheep of others in the 
surrounding plain. The people of the neighboring 
towns call the inhabitants ‘‘Red Heads’’ or Xizé/ 
Bash, a term of contempt, for it is asserted that like 
many others in Asia Minor they worship the Devil. 

During the early centuries of Christianity Haran 
was a place of importance, and the walls of the great 
cathedral, and the tall. graceful tower still standing, 
mark it as a religious center, The castle with: its 
walls of massive cut stone speaks of a military im- 
portance, yet of a greater interest to the traveler is a 
well, now walled up with stones, It is called the wall 
of Rebekah, for there tradition says the messenger of 
Abraham first saw the maid whom he took across the 
desert to be the wife of his master’s son Isaac. 


No excavations have ever been made in the ruins ' 


of Haran, and therefore little is known of its previous 
history, yet the Assyrian inscriptions speak of it as 
the center of the moon worship, and the kings de- 
lighted to maintain the old temple. Unlike Ur whose 
ruins are a mass of burned and unburned bricks, em- 
bedded in clay and sand, the ruins of Haran are com- 
posed chiefly of huge stone blocks, among which exca- 
vations would be difficult Whenever the excavator 
shall dig there, a new chapter in history will be read. 

The route which Abraham followed from Ur while 
crossing the desert may be traced with uncertainty. 
He was obliged to cross the Euphrates twice, an im- 
possibility for his herds and flocks, some writers have 
said. There are seasons in the year when the lower 
Euphrates is dry, when the water has been carried 
away by the numerous canals. I have seen the na- 
tives wade through the sand of the river bed at Baby- 
lon, rather than mount the’ bridge of boats which 
stood high and dry. Bridges may have existed .in 
Abraham's day, for the civilization of Babylonia was 
then greater than-now. Even in times of high water 
it is not an uncommon sight to see an Arab transport- 
ing his herds across. The sheep and cattle are placed 
in the round wicker coracles and paddled across, the 
horses are led behind, and the buffaloes, bearing 
their keepers upon their backs, are made to swim. 
To an Arab,ethe crossing of the Eyphrates presents 
little difficulty. Abrahiam’s route was up the valley 
along the eastern shore of the river, for on the west 
the Euphrates in places washes the edge of the Ara- 
From .Haran to the coast we can only 
guess his route. Damascus in the earliest days was 
a city of importance by which the Assyrian armies 
passed, and it was probably upon the highway from 
Babylonia to the coast. 

If we may accept the suggested derivation of the 
word Hebrew, from the word to ‘‘cross over,’” when 
they passed from the desert into the hills of Palestine, 
the Hebrews had a name of their own. Thus the 
Hebrew nation came into being. ¢ 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 10 (Gen. 12: 1-8) 


COMMON VERSION 


1. Now the LoRD had said unto Abram, 
Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a 
land that I will shew thee : 

2 And I will make of thee a great nation, 
and | will bless thee, and make thy name 
great ; and thou shalt be a blessing : 

3 And I will bless them that bless thee, and 
curse him that curseth thee : and in thee shall 
all families of the earth be blessed. 

4 So Abram departed, as the LORD had 
spoken unto him ; and Lot went with him: 
and Abram was seventy and ‘five years old 
when he departed out of Haran. 

5s And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot 
his brother's son, and all their substance that 
they had’ gathered, and the souls that they 
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Gen. 12: 1-8. (Read Gen. 10-12.) Memory verses: I-3 





AMERICAN REVISION 


t Now Jehovah said unto Abram, Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto the land that I 
will show thee: 2 and I will make of thee a 
great nation, and I will bless thee, and make 
thy name great; and be thou a blessing: 3 
and I will bless them that bless thee, and him 
that curseth thee will I curse: and in thee 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed. 
4 So Abram went, as Jehovah had spoken 
unto him; and Lot went with him: and 
Abram was seventy and five years old when he 
departed out of Haran. 5 And Abram took 
Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother's son, and 
all their substance that they had gathered, 
and the souls that they had gotten in Haran ; 





LESSON 6. FEBRUARY 10. ABRAM CALLED TO BE A BLESSING 


Golden Text: I will bless thee, and make thy name great; and be thou a blessing—Gen. 12 : 2 


——_ 





COMMON VERSION 


go into the land of Canaan ; and into the land 
of Canaan they came. 

6 4 And Abram passed through the land 
unto the place of Sichem, unto the plain of 
Moreh. And the Canaanite was then in the 
land. 

7 And the LORD appeared unto Abram, 
and said, Unto thy seed will I give this land : 
and there builded he an altar unto the LORD, 
who appeared unto him. 

8 And he removed from thence unto a 
mountain on the east of Beth-el, and pitched 
his tent, Aaving Beth-el on the west, and Hai 
on the east: and there he builded an altar 
unto the LORD, and called upon the name of 
the LORD. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


Canaan; and into the land of Canaan they 
came. 6 And Abram passed through the 
land unto the place of Shechem, unto the 
1 oak of Moreh. And the Canaanite was then 
in the land. 7 And Jehovah appeared unto 
Abram, and said, Unto thy seed will I give 
this land : and there builded he an altar unto 
Jehovah, who appeared unto him.: 8 And he 
removed from thence unto the mountain on 
the east of Beth-el, and pitched his tent, hav- 
ing Beth-el on the west, and Ai on the east ; 
and there he builded an altar,unto Jehovah, 
and called upon the name of Jehovah. 


1 Or, teredinth 


had gotten in Haran ; and they went forth to. and they went forth to go into the land of 


The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in the Class 


“ OW much money do you suppose an anchor 
is worth,—not a ‘cat-boat’ anchor, but the 
kind an ocean liner uses? And how much 

is the great chain cable worth that lets the anchor 

down until it grapples firm hold?” Let your pupils 
guess at this, and then tell them: about $800 for an 
anchor, and about $4,000 for the cable. 





Well, then, what would you say of the captain of* 


an ocean liner who deliberately cut the cable of his 
anchor after it had been let down, and steamed 


away, losing both anchor and cable in the ocean ? - 


Yes, I thought so. But I know of a captain who did 
just that. And before you make up your minds 
about. him, let me tell you the story.” Then tell, 
vividly, the true incident given briefly in the first 
paragraph of the ‘‘ Illustration Round-Table.” 

‘‘It makes a difference what we cut loose the an- 
chor for, doesn’t it ?—what we are going to gain by 
losing. And in the case of the ocean liner the whole 
vessel was saved by losing a very small fraction of 
her value. That was an easy choice to make, was 
it not ? 

‘* But what would you say of this choice? Now 
tell the story of Abram’s choice: on the one side, his 
own homeland and family and friends;. on the other, 
a desert journey into an unknown land, leaving be- 
hind him everything in life that seems worth while. 
Was that a hard choice ? Why should he go? 


The Teacher’s Home Preparation 


Three chapters will give you, first of all, your own 
impressions of the historical material of this lesson : 
the connection between this event and the flood, cen- 
turies before, showing what led up to Abram’s call, 
and certain incidents that reveal Abram’s character 
and characteristics. ‘Those chapters are Genesis 10, 
11, and12. Then read Dr. Banks’ account, on page 
40, of what pick and spade have revealed to us of 
the lands where Abram lived as a boy and young 
man, in Urand Haran. Follow this with a reading 
ot rrofessor Beecher’s papers on page 39, that dis- 
cusses the question *‘ Abraham : a Manor a Myth ?” 
and you will begin to feel that you know this old 
patriarch as a flesh-and-blood creature like yourself. 

Further light on the geography and contemporane- 
ous history of.the lesson will be found in the © geen | 
paragraphs of Professor Beecher’s lesson article; an 
a clear-visioned estimate of the man, his call, and his 
work, is given in Professor Sanders’ first four para- 
graphs. 


The Teaching Again 


** Abram left home and friends and struck out into 
a strange land,” says some one in the class, ‘' be- 
cause God told him to, and promised him a great 
blessing if he would. . That wasn’t hard. Anybody 
would be willing enough to do that if God offered to 
make any such bargain with him as he did with 
Abram. But God doesn’t do things that way now. 
He doesn’t talk to men. He doesn’t pick out men 
for special covenants any more. If he did, it would 
be easy to obey him the way Abram did.” 

How about that? Is that true? Is the day of 
God’s special plans for individual men, and speciai 
calls to individual men, past? ‘*Can every one come 
under the motive power of being divinely called to 
fulfil a mission worth living for?” asks Dr. Dunning 
in his second paragraph. Whether or not any one in 
your class says just what was suggested in the preced- 
ing paragraph, be very sure to bring up this question 
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for-your pupils’ study and discussion. . It isa tremen- 
dous question. The motive power of acalifrom God: 
can we get it. for our lives, or is that a vain hope? 
And in preparation for your leading of your pupils to 
the answer that God wants them to realize and lay 
hold on and live by, read the opening paragraph of 
Mr. Gordon's ‘‘ Quiet Talk,”—and then you'll go on 





The Mystery Box 


The names of all who are entitled to mention in 
the Honor Roll of November-January (inclusive), 
should be sent to the Editor at once. The Mys- 
tery Box leaflet will be sent to any one upon request. 





Occasionally the answers to questions asked here 
will be found in the lesson text°or elsewhere in the 
Bible, Answers to all the other questions can be 
found in the lesson articles, or in the italic sen- 
tences between articles, in this issue: 


1, What famous Babylonian king reigned in 
Abram’s day ? 

2. What was the name of Abram’s father ? 

3. What was the name of Abram’s nephew ? 

4. About how many years ago did Abram live ? 

5. Mention three great religions of the world 
that look to Abraham as the founder of their faith. 

6. Name the people whom Abram found in the 
new land. 

7. To whom are the prizes in this life ? 

8. What does the head of a steel works in Penn- 
sylvania say is his greatest difficulty with young 
men? 

9g. Mention the four separations from sin that 
Genesis records, : 

1o. What is the first step to walking in His way? 

11. What did Disraeli say about his Jewish de- 
scent ? 

12, What great river did Abram cross twice in 
his journeyings from his old home to the land ot 
Canaan ? 

13. What appeai have the missionary boards just 
sent out? 

i4. Mention a reason for believing that Abram 
had a great many people traveling with him. 

15. Whose way is it to call a man out of a bad 
place into a worse ? 


How to Use the Times’ Lesson Helps 


I. Those which tell what to teach, are 


The Lesson Text. 

Difficult Points Explained. 
Oriental Lesson-Lights. 

A Quiet Talk on the Lesson. 

The Busy Man’s Corner. 

The Illustration Round-Table. 

The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning. 


II. Those which tell how ¢o teach, are 


For the Primary Teacher. 
M Class of Boys. 

The Young Folks’ Class. 
The Adult Bible Class. 
The Lesson Pilot. 


The best way to use the Times is to digest 
as much as possible of the six lesson articles 
in group I, and then choose one or more of the 
five articles in group II best adapted to one’s 
own pupils. 
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and read his article right. through, for it keeps on 
making this truth plainer, and deepening one’s con- 
viction of the splendid reality of ‘s calls, 

God had a special reason for calling Abram, as he 
has for calling every one. What was it in Abram’'s 
case? The lesson text answers this very plainly, 
and all the rest of the Bible continues the story. Do 
we realize that the Bible could not have been written 
as it was if Abram had failed God back there in Ur 
and Haran andCanaan? It takes one’s breath away 
to stop and think of that; butitis so. And it is the 
same #ind of responsibility that God lays upon each 
of us,—the same privilege of covenant and partner- 
ship with him, and the same terrible privilege of 
failure if we will. 

Notice that there were stepping-stones, and stop- 
ping-places, all along the way for Abram: Ur, Haran, 
Shechem, Bethel, later Egypt, and back to Canaan 
again. Did the right choice made at Ur settle the 
question that Abram's life was going to be the suc- 
cess that God was planning aa hoping for? Sup- 
pose he had obeyed God only at Ur, or Haran, and 
disobeyed or failed at Bethel or later? God's calls 
are not only once for all; they are daily. Yester- 
day’s right choice makes to-day’s success easier and 
more likely; but it does not insure it. ‘‘ The prizes 
are not to the starters; they are to the arrivers. 
But there ts no arriving without starting.” Use 
here Mr. Ridgway’s third and fourth paragraphs, the 
third and fourth Illustrations, and Dr. Dunning's 
third and fourth paragraphs. 

All through your teaching, help the class to realize 
that Abram was just such a man as we know to-day, 
and that it was no easier for him to obey God than it 
is for us. How did Gad make his will known to 
Abram? We may not know as to that; but we may 
know that it was with not a bit more definiteness than 
God makes his will known to us. He does not 
‘draft’ men into his service ever; if they are wait- 
ing for such a call, they will never get it. He calls 
to the kind of service that Mr. Speer tells of so beau- 
tifully in the second Illustration. 

And there’s always a ‘‘tug” in obedience, as Mr. 
Gordon’s seventh paragraph puts it.’ That thing 
you don't want to do, and just can’t face, and don’t 
really believe is necessary anyway,—have you real- 
ized that God is calling you into partnership by that 
very test? Are we going to accept the blessings 
that can come to us and to others only ‘‘ through the 
open door of our obedience,” or are we going to re- 
ject the proffered covenant and put the blessings 
away ? 

Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 

Horace Bushnell’s sermon ‘* Every Man’s Life a Plan 
of God ’’ furnishes an inspiring side-light on this lesson. 
It may be found in Bushnell’s ‘* Sermons for the New Life.’’ 

Abram had ‘‘ everything to lose and nothing to gain”’ 
except the doing of God’s will. 

The events of this lesson occurred at the time of the 
reign of the much talked of Babylonian monarch, Ham- 
murabi (Beecher, 1). 

Though God covenants with every man, Abram’s cove- 
nant was a distinctive one (Beecher, on v. 3). So zs every 
man’ s. 

This was the beginning of Old Testament chronology 
(Beecher, on v. 4). 

An interesting point on the Orienta] custom of expatria- 
tion as a means of better training (Howie, 1). 

What about ‘‘ having it in ’’ for the Jew ? (Ridgway, 2.) 

There is always a Canaanite there ahead of you (Ridg- 
way, 5). 

A strong lesson on family prayers (Ridgway, 6). 

How God would have us all light the lamps (Illustra- 
tions, last). } 
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‘The first missionary ca}l recorded in the Bible enon mg 
Abraham the national ideal of the Hebrews (Dunning, 


t). 

Was Abraham a Man ora Myth? (Sanders, 2.) 

The religion of Babylonia in Abraham’s day (Sanders, 3). 

Seven interesting and fundamental topics for class dis- 
cussion (Sanders, Section III). 

Four great separations from sin recorded in Genesis 
(Gordon, 3). 

Obedience always brings a new revelation of God 
(Gordon, last). 
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Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor Willis je Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


IME.—On the basis of the biblical data Ussher 
laces the coming of Abram to Canaan in 1921 
B. C. Amore correct computation would make 
this 1928 B.C. It was during the fifty-five years of 
the reign of Hammurabi in Babylon. The date now 
assigned by scholars for the beginning of that reign 
varies from about 2300 to 1772 B.C. The numerals 
in the case are less important than that these events 
occurred while Hammurabi reigned. 
Place.—Ur was a city and kingdom on the western 
side of the lower Euphrates, a seat of culture and of 
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magnificent worship, particularly of the moon-god. 
It became feudatory to the Elamite empire. which 
also claimed suzerainty over the west, including 
Canaan. Hammurabi ultimately became suzerain 
over Elam and all its dependencies, 

Hharan (a different name from that of Haran, 
Abram's brother) was a region east of the Euphrates, 
perhaps five hundred miles northwest of Ur, and 
three hundred and fifty miles northeast of Shechem. 
In his migrations Abraham crossed the great river 
. twice, 

Shechem and Bethel! and Ai are well-known places 
in the land of Canaan. 
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Persons.—Abram, or Abraham (Gen. 17: 5), the 
founder of the religion of Jehovah as an outward his- 
torical movement. His wife and kinswoman (Gen. 
12: 13, etc.) Sarai, or Sarah (Gen. 17: 15). His 
nephew. Lot, then apparently his heir, with Lot's 


family of girls and boys (Gen. 19: 12-15). The fol- 
lowers of Abram and Lot, some hundreds or some 
thousands in number. 7 

Light on Puzzling Passages 





Verse 1.—/ehovah said: The message came to 
Abram before he left Ur (Acts 7:2; Gen. 11: 31; 15: 
1).— Which I will show thee: The New Testament 
comment is *‘ not knowing whither he went” (Heb. 
11: 8). ; 

Verses 2-3.—Him that curseth thee: A different 
verb from-the one that follows. Not him that in- 
vokes .curses on thee, but him that reviles thee and 
treats thee contemptuously.— W7// J curse: I will 
bring a curse upon him.—/m thee shall all the fami- 
lies of the earth be blessed; This particular form of 
the verb occurs only here and in the duplicates in 
Genesis 18:18; 28:14. The expressian naturally 
means that they shall receive blessing for them- 
selves. In Genesis 22: 18; 26: 4 occurs the variant 
form, ‘‘shall make themselyes blessed,” shall count 
themselves as receiving blessings through Abraham. 
This is the meaning as the New Testament. men 
understood it (for example, Acts 3: 25; Gal. 3: 8, 14, 
16). This promise to mankind through Abraham is 
the heart of the lesson and of the whole book of 
Genesis. 

Verses 4-5b.—Seventy and five years old: This 
number, I think, is the beginning of Old Testament 
chronology, the numbers in the preceding chap- 
ters being ethnical and not biographical.—Ou? o 
Hharan: We have no indication of the length of his 
stay in Hharan, except that he went there after his 
marriage (Gen. 11: 31).—Adle their substance: Their 
flocks and herds and other property. ‘The implica- 
tion is that there was a great deal of it—7zhe souls: 
Their retainers. They had hereditary clansmen, and 
clansmen who had been adopted by being purchased 
as slaves (see, for example, Gen. 17: 12, 13, 27). That 


these were numerous is inferable from many circum-. 


stances, for instance the three hundred and eighteen 
of Genesis 14: 14.—/u Hharan: In addition to those 
who went with them from Ur. 

Verses 5c-8.—T7he place of Shechem: The local- 
ity, near the city, where Abram established his 
headquarters. In the time of the narrator tradi- 
tion identified the spot by an oak that stood there.— 
The Canaanite was then in the land: The narrator 
assumes that his readers will be interested to know 
the condition of the region when Abram came. It 
was not wild and empty, but inhabited. So far as 
title by possession was concerned, the Canaanite had 
the prior claim. ‘The country became Abram’s solely 
by divine ‘gift.—/ehovah appeared: The first of a 
succession of theophanies (appearances of God) in 
Canaan. The narrative is silent as to details object- 
ive or subjective. i 

Avusurn THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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A Quiet Talk about God’s Calls 


By S. D. 


OD speaks. He isn’t a silent God, far-away, un- 
concerned about us. He speaks, and speaks 
toone man, too, He is thinking about the one 

man, and planning his life. He did that with Abram. 
He does it with a man to-day. God has spoken in this 
same way to many a man who didn’t hear. The 
trouble wasn’t with the voice that spoke, but with 
the ears, and something down back of theears. This 
man Abram heard. He was in touch with God. He 
wanted to hear, and he heard. It changed his whole 
life. God is talking to each of us. If we want to, 
and listen, we will hear his voice. It will change the 
whole life for us, But many a time God gets no 
hearing. We should earnestly say, ‘*I will hear 
what God the Lord will speak.” 

There is an imperiousness, a sweet imperativeness, 
about this word from God's lips, ‘‘Get thee out.” It 
is a command. There was a necessity that he go 
away from where he was. He was to go out into a 
new life, a new land, and a new experience. God is 
saying, ‘‘ break the old ties running out from your 
heart and life to all around you, tender, swect, en- 
dearing ties; break them; do it tenderly, gently, 
sweetly; but doit, and let the break be clean, and 
sharp, and sure.” There is a purpose in it; a 
strong, high purpose. It means cutting off the old; 
it means turning to something new, and because 
new, strange and untried, and maybe trying. Just 
such a call comes at some time to every man. At 
some point or turning in the road of life there comes 
to every man a clear, quiet, steady, winning voice, 
saying: ‘‘ Get thee out.” It usually means something 
as radical as this break of Abram’s. And mark 
keenly, that all needed blessing comes into our lives 
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ee the open door of our obedience to that 
call. 

There are four separations in this Genesis book. 
The purpose each time is to get man separated from 
sin; to build up a new line of sin-haters and sin- 
fighters. The first time the sinful one, Cain, is 
branded and sent away, and for a long time his line 
of descent remains distinct from that of Seth, but 
finally the edge of the disgrace wears off and the two 
come together again (Gen. 6:1, 2). The second 
time, when the evil, grown unbearably bad, is about to 
be destroyed, a seed of good, Noah, is separated from 
it and saved for a new-start. The third time still 
another plan is followed: a chosen man, Abram, is 
separated from all others and sent away to a pilgrim 
wandering career in order to become a new starting- 
point. And long years after, this man’s family, 
—— large, is isolated in the midst of the Egyptians. 

eparation from sin is the key-note then, and now; 
then, ‘‘ Get thee out”; now, ‘** Come out ... and be 
ye separate.” Separation from sin must go before 
all power with God, and all service for man. 

God proposed a partnership with Abram. The 
name of the firm was to be ‘*thee and 1”; ‘*Get zhee 
out and / will make.” He proposes partnership to- 
day with every son and daughter of Abram whether 
by kin or in spirit. The style of partnership is al- 
ways essentially the same; ‘ ye and I,” ‘*Go ye, . 
and... Jam with you”; ** Me and ye”; 
ity hath been Np unto Me,... therefore go ye.” 
It is an honorable partnership with fine connections, 
rare fellowship, and large results. 

Abram was to leave his country and kindred for a 
little while, so as to bring them yet closer, on a higher 
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, for a great-while. He left his own-family that 

might become a means of blessing to all the families 

of the earth. That would include his own. It was 

love’s sacrifice. He was to leave his dear ones for their 
sakes that so he might later bring blessing to them. 

Abram becémes the new eenter of God's plan. 
Adam was the first center and failed God in his plan. 
Noah was the second, but the conditions that had 
grown up required a new starting-point. Abram be- 
comes the new center and thc permanent one in the 
yy leading up tothe coming One. God asks him to. 

t involves a temporary sacrifice. He agrees. All 
after events and all men are grouped around Abram 
because he has accepted God’s proposal. All of God’s 
plan for the race through coming time is to center 
about this man. He will have a.great name, and be 
the father of a great nation, and the means of:bless- 
ing to all nations. He becomes the ‘father of the 
faithful,” and bears the unique distinction of being 
called ‘‘ the friend of God.” No nameis more widel 
known than his, and none more greatly reverenced. 
jow, Christian, and Muhammadan, each alike reveres 

im as the founder of his faith. From him came 
the Hebrew people; through it came the Christ; and 
through him all the earth has peen blest, and is to 
be yet more. The emphatic word in this lesson is 
the word ‘*blessed.”” There are three degrees of it. 
Abram is to be blessed by God. He is in turn to be 
a blessing to others, and blessing will go to others in 
oe tbe as they bless Abram. The blessing goes 

rom God through Abram out to all men, and blesses 

him on its way through. There will. be a return flow 
of blessing to Abram from men because of his rela- 
tion to God. It is a mighty thing to choose God’s 
plan as one’s own. 

How refreshingly sagle is 
obedience to the call of God: ‘*So Abram went.” It 
was not an easy thing todo. It meant breaking ties, 
overcoming prejudice, being misunderstood and criti- 
cized. His people were idolaters, and probably as 
gross and sensual and unspiritual as idolaters com- 
monly are. He would be regarded as peculiar, maybe 
fanatical, perhaps idealistic with the unpractical, vis- 
ionary meaning so often read into that noble word. 
He was standing for the true God and for pure wor- 
ship when he had to stand practically alone. He 
had to grip the oars and pull against the heavy run- 
ning tide. It was hard work. Obedience, simple, 
true, full, usually has a bit of tug to it, often much, 
a hard, steady tug. Buthe‘*went.” ‘*So” he went, 
simply because God asked. God needed him. He 
would go. Blessed is he that hears that calling voice, 
of whom it can be said, ‘‘So he went.”” That simple 
three-worded sentence tells the story of Moses and 
Joshua, of Elijah and Isaiah, of John the Herald, of 
the divine Son himself, and of Latimer and Savon- 
arola,and Huss, and Knox, and Luther, and Zwingli, 
and of many another name unknown to us but well 
and tenderly known to God. 

One night, months after, there was a wonderful 
‘little meeting in the woods down in Canaan. It was 
a ratification meeting. There were just two present, 
Abram was one. The other one was God. God 
‘‘appeared” to Abram. It came as a great, glad 
surprise to him, even though maybe not unexpected. 
First, God spoke; now he appears. There was 4 
double gladness in the meeting for Abram. He 
came; that was the first gladness. The presence of 
God Kd his side made him realize in an instant witha 
thrill that-he had been right, and had done right. That 
— brought an unspeakable peace to his heart; 

is strength toughened its fiber; new confidence 
came. But there was more now than before. Back 
in the homeland the voice of God came_ here on this 
strange foreign soil it was God himself. He came, 
and he came nearer. Obedience brings a new reve- 
lation of God. It leads one into the presence of Gog 
himself. That alone clear overlaps any sacrifice in- 
volved in the obeying. 


Mapison, N., J. 


the story of Abram’s 
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The riches of a nation always depend on the re 
Jreshing they give the world, 





66 EHOVAH Sain Unto Asram, Get THEE OvuT 

or TxHy Country, AND FROM THY KINDRED, 

AND FROM THY Fatuer’s House” (v. 1). ‘‘I 
should like to have a young girl to be the bride of 
my son,” said a typical Oriental mothertome. ‘I 
would then train her upon my hand, away from her 
town, tribe, and father’s house.” As a matter of 
fact, the mother of the heir apparent to the throne at 
Constantinople, backed by high officials of state, 
sends agents to sojourn among the Circassians, and 
by honorable understanding they secure from the 
best families young girls, and bring them away from 
their country, kindred, and fathers’ houses to be 
trained at the capital as possible wives for future 
Sultans. Families in high position, too, secure and 
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train girls from abroad, -who eventually become: 
wives to men distinguished in state and church. 
The idea here appears to be that persons are amena- 
ble to special influences in a special degree when 
they are away from native surroundings. Arab 
caliphs, as well as Nebuchadrezzar (Dan. 1: 3-7) 
and other Oriental potentates, made it their business 
to import foreign youths, with a view to employing 
them later as ministers and courtiers. Can it be that 
Abraham was expatriated that he might be more at 
home with God, and more free and ready to be im- 
pressed by what was to be revealed to him? 
SHweEir, Mr. LEBANON, Syria. 
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Separation from our old ways is the first step to 
walking in his way. 


The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


ET thee out of iy epaniny ... into the land that 
1 will show thee (v.1). Get out and get in. 
God never called a man out of a bad place into 
aworse. That is Satan’s way, not God’s. *‘ Let God 
choose the place for you. Always ready to make 
known when we are ready to obey. od always 
calling men out of places. Had great things ahead 
for Abram. Has for you. Not any easy thing to 
leave one’s native land. Generally good points about 
such a chap. Hope for our ‘‘ Hunkies” and ‘‘ Da- 
goes.” Good stuffin them. Next generation. Re- 
member the Irish and the Pilgrim Fathers. Nothing 
strengthens and improves like transplantation. When 
God says, ‘‘Get thee out,” get. Our reward (Matt. 
19: 29). 

I will bless them that bless thee, and him that 
curseth thee will I curse (v. 3). Is it dangerous to 
‘have it in” for the Jews? Spain, France, Russia, 
especially Russia, just now. America and England 
on the other hand. Is this why the Anglo-Saxon so 
marvelously prospers? The industry, thrift, genius, 
morality, of our Jewish neighbors are blessings to all 
our country. Through Scripture, law, literature, re- 
ligion, Jews have been a blessing to the world. Christ 
the greatest blessing. Remember what Disraeli said 
when asked if he ever regretted his Jewish descent. 
** Not,” said lie, ‘‘ so long as one half of Euro 


wor- 
— a Jew and the other half a Jewess.” Blessing 
and cursing God's to attend to and not our business. 


' Turn to Romans 12: 19, George; and so there is no 
use of you making yourself uncomfortable about 
“getting back at” that fellow who treated you so 
meanly. Sit still and wait, and watch how splendidly 
God will bring matters around in his own good time. 


So Abram went, as Jehovah had sgoken (vy. 4). 
Somebody has said: ‘* When the Lord found just one 
man in all the world who was ready to do just ex- 
actly as he directed, he was ready to begin history 
anew and take a fresh start with that man in bless- 
ing the whole race.”” The head of a steel works in 
this town, employing over two thousand men, tells 
me his atest difficulty is to find young men who 
will do just exactly what he tells them to do. He 
found one such boy some years ago, and to-day that 
At man has one of the best positions in the mill. 

ver read ‘‘ Message to Garcia’’? Where there is a 
sg with Abram’s spirit to-day, God wantshim. You 
old fellows please note that ‘* Abram was seventy 
and five years old when he departed out of Haran.” 
Well, now, how do you know you can’t? Simon 
Cameron was ninety when he took a notion to see 
Europe. A little twitch of rheumatism no more means 
decrepitude than a little stomach-ache nfeans appen- 
dicitis ! : 

And into the land of Canaan they came (v.5). If 
a man starts to go where God tells him—and keeps on 
going—he will always arrive, no matter how rough 
the road or what may happen. But if a than chooses 
his own road, and is seeking his own interest, there 
is no telling. How about those who fall by the way ? 
Abel for example. No man goes before his work is 
done. What has been Abel’s message to the race all 
down the ages? Alexander Hamilton fell, but behold 
the nation. Christ fell, and here we are millions of 
us to-day worshiping him in thousands of Sunday- 
schools. My boy, live the God-led life, and—arrive! 


And the Canaanite was then in the land (v. 6). 
He always is. If you have not yet found it out you 
will, If you get after a good position you will find 
“*there are others.” When you go to sell your wares 
the other fellow is there. Only something better can 
displace the Canaanite. The Canaanite calculates 
on staying where he is, too. It is a case of the sur- 
vival of the best, yes, the Best, always the BEsT, 
whether peoples or products. The whole world to- 
day is out hunting after presidents for things from 
republics up to missionary societies! 


There builded he an altar unto Jehovah (v. 7). 
That is just the kind of man Abram was. Secret 
of his success. And of yours. Did you ever build 
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an altar? Have one at your house?) What,—you 
don’t? Ever visit in a home where there was one? 
Wasn't it a nice way toend the day? So easy, too. 
one some verses of Scri 
prayer was made, telling God all about matters, and 
asking him to help and keep. Bingo cannot go very 
far wrong where there is an altar for gathering to- 
ther for daily prayer. The sweetest recollection 
in the life of many a man is that of kneeling with 
father, mother, brothers, and sisters, in the long, long- 
ago around the family altar. Are you going to give 
your children the same sweet backward look ? 


He...called upon the name of Jehovah (v. 8). 
As he went he builded altars. Wherever Abram had 
a tent, God had an altar. A good man always carries 
his religion with him., It isa poor brand of religion 
that will not stand the wear and tear of travel. Do 

ou always take yours with you? Had it with you 
ast summer at sea-shore, mountains, woods, and 
country? Glad to hear it, for some seem to leave 
their religion at home with their every-day clothes, 
—yes, even the Sunday part of it. 
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No man is blest unless he ts willing to be a blessing. 
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The Leseou's Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World. 


BRAM received the first missionary call recorded 

in the Bible. ‘This is, therefore, pre-eminently 

a missionary lesson, but it is remarkable how 

many expositors and teachers fail to recognize it. 

The passage contains three great facts, each of them 

witha missionary meaning: (1) God’s Call; (2) God’s 

Promise; and (3) God’s Purpose in the Call and the 
Promise. 

1. Thousands of missionaries are to-day being 
called, like Abram, to leave home and friends and go 
into distant lands. James Chalmers heard God's 
voice calling him when a‘letter was read from a mis- 
sionary in the Fiji Islands, and the pastor said: ‘‘I 
wonder if there is a boy here who will become a mis- 
sionary, and by and by bring the Gospel to the can- 
nibals. . 

An interesting incident is told by Dr. De Forrest 
of Japan. ‘‘A young Japanese Christian was preach- 
ing in Hidoka province. One night as he was going 
home from a. prayer-meeting, he seemed to hear a 
voice saying to him, ‘Go to China.’. He knew that 


ae 


ure, and a little’ called, and knew not where he was to 
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there was great need of the gospel there, so he closed: 
up his work at once and started for Tientsin. Like 
Abram, he knew no one in the land to which he was 
preach. He 
came into touch with the missionaries, studied the 
language, and when the Russo-Japanese war broke 
out was sent to Manchuria as an interpreter, and was 

laced in charge of one hundred and fifty coolies. 

hese men all came Christians, and the Taphaces 
preacher was able to do a great work among the 
soldiers.” 

Calls come to-day as truly as they came in Abram’s 
time, though we may hear no audible voice speaking 
tous. ‘The missionary boards have just sent out an 
appeal for one hundred young men and women who 
are needed immediately in foreign fields. ‘Twenty 

oung. African lads have recently written a letter 

gging for Christian teachers. . Thus God calls to- 

day, and some of the missionaries are going into the 
very land of the Chaldees from which Abram came. 

2. The promise to Abram was not so great as the 
promise of Christ. His ‘‘I am with you always,” is 
for all who obey his command to goand preach. The 
fact that we have freely received involves the obliga- 
tion to give freely. None are morg conscious of God's 
blessings than are the missionaries. When Henry 
Vanderkemp was asked, ‘“* Have you ever repented of 
being a missionary?” he replied, ‘‘I would not ex- 
change my work for a kingdom.” 

3. What was the purpose of God’s promise to 
Abram? ‘Be thou a blessing.” The motto of the 
Salvation Army is, ‘‘Saved to serve.” Dr. Gordon 
has said: ** Whoever is not a missionary Christian 
will be a missing Christian when God calls his servants 
to reward them.” What a blessing missionaries have 
been to the world! Think of the schools and hos- 

itals where thousands have been taught and cured. 
Think of the millions who have learned to know God, 
and have left their sin and misery for purity and joy 
because of the glad tidings carried by the missionaries. 
In Uganda, Central Africa, when news came that on 
one of the islands, in Victoria Lake, many people 
were dying of sleeping sickness, a Christian woman, 
named Domali, offered to go and nurse them. It 
was a great risk to her life, but, though she knew the 
danger, she gladly faced it, and brought joy and 
blessing to many by her kind acts and loving words. 

Have you heard God's call? Would you like to 
hear it, and would you obey it? ‘*Some can go, 
most can give, all can pray.” 

Brook yn, N. Y. 
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The prizes are not to the starters ; they are to the 
arrivers. But there is no arriving without start- 
ing. 
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The IMestration Round-Table 





When the Chain Must be Cut—v. 1. 


ET thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father's house (v.1). A few years 
ago I was on a North German Lloyd steamship in 

the harbor of Gibraltar. The captain gave orders to 
get up the anchor. The little donkey engine puffed 
at its task, but went slower and slower, until finally 
the crank broke, and a hundred feet of chain shot out. 
The anchor was caught in the rocks. A gale was 
blowing, and a heavy sea running. We began to 
drift rapidly upon a fleet of British men-of-war. The 
captain rushed down from the bridge, and shouted 
instant orders to cut the chain. A mechanic with a 
huge cold chisel and sledge began to cut one of the 
mighty links. When only a thin strip of metal was 
left, the captain himself assumed the final responsi- 
bility, and with a small hatchet cut the last vestige 
of iron, The link split open like torn cloth under the 
great strain, and we left the valuable anchor, chain 
and all, in the bottom of the harbor, and in a few 
hours we had reached a sea where all was calm and 
peace. SoGod sometimes calls us to cut the chain 
that holds us to the past, with all its old associations, 
and sail out through wind and waves, firm in the 
faith that soon or late we shall reach a sea of safety. 
—The Rev. Edmund Grindal Rawson, Richfield 
Springs, N. Y. 


For the Cause He Loved—vs. 1-4. 


Get thee out... So Abram went(vs. 1-4). Robert 
E. Speer, in an address on ‘‘ What Constitutes a 
Missionary Call,” said, ‘‘ Every time I go down to 
Asheville, and the train stops long enough in Salis- 
bury, I go out to the little graveyard in the middle of 
the town, and walk to agrave in the center of the 
yard that I found three or four years ago when I was 
wandering through the cemetery between trains. I 
remember still the first summer day when I came 
upon that grave. Something on the stone caught 
my eye from a distance. I came up and read upon 
it the inscription, which stated that there lay the 
body of F. M. Kent, Lieutenant-Colonel of the First 
Louisiana Regulars, who died in 1864, in the month 








of April, and underneath were these words: 
gave his life for the cause that he loved.’ 
was the grave of John R, Pearson, First Lieutenant 
of the Seventh Regiment of North Carolina, who 
was shot at Petersburg, at the age of eighteen, and 
beneath the name and simple record were the words, 
‘I look for the resurrection of the dead.’ And I took 
off my hat, and stood beside the graves of the eigh- 
teen-year-old lieutenant and the older colonel who 
had given their lives for the cause they loved. Did 
they wait, do you suppose, until Jefferson Davis had 
served a personal summons upon them? Was that 
the way men did in those days, refuse to volunteer 
in 1861 until they had got, each man of them, a per- 
sonal call with his own name filled in, signed by the 
hand of Abraham Lincoln or Jefferson Davis? Men 
then despised the spirit that would have prompted 
such an attitude. Shall men do less than despise it 
now ?... It was neea in the world plus love in God 
that constituted the call of Christ. we need more 
than sufficed for him ?”—/uniata Rohrback, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


‘He 
Near by 


Directions When Needed—v. 4. 





So Abram went (v. 4). He didn’t know exactly 
where he was going, and he didn’t know wnat the 
next step was to.be. It was enough for him chat 
God had started him on his journey; he would take 
care of the further steps of the way. A tourist was 
taking a bicycle journey in Scotland. It was not 
always easy to follow the roads. Turns and cross- 
roads were frequent. Often it was necessary to ask 
for other guidance than that furnished by the route- 
book. Sometimes the directions given were puzzling 
because of the multiplicity of details. He was told 
to turn to the right here, to the left there, to take the 
third road to the south after crossing the second main 
road beyond, and so on, till he was so confused that 
there was danger of forgetting even the first turning. 
But once a man told him how to proceed for two or 
three miles, and added: ‘‘I shan’t burden you with 
any more. That is as much as you can remember. 
When you reach the point to which I have directed 
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you, ask at the blacksmith shop for further directions.” 
—The Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. The prize for 
this week is awarded to this illustration, 


Step by Step—v. 9. 


And Abram journeyed (vy. 9). Ina pony tale 
we are told of a young man who, in his quest for the 
enchanted land, came to a great rocky barrier which 
impeded his p ess. But animpulse urged him on, 
when suddenly a slab of the rock fell before him, 
forming a step. No sooner had he planted his foot on 
this than another slab glided down, forming another 
step. And son, one step at a time, till a rocky stair- 
case grew beneath his feet, and the cliff was scaled. 
This is a picture of how Abraham journeyed onward, 
only eres the next step.—Mrs. B. G. Dowen, 
Norbiton, England. From the Sunday School 
Chronicle. 


Spiritual Lamplighters—Golden Text. 


And be thou a blessing (Golden Text). The 
Rev. ). H. Jowett of London, in a memorial sermon 
preached for the late Joseph Parker, said: ‘‘I have 
stood upon the Calton Hill in Edinburgh,—stoed 
there in the darkening twilight, and gazed out over 
the vast, vague, and shadowy city. And I have seen 
the lamplighter going his rounds, and I have tracked 
his sag hed as he kindled lamp after.lamp until the 
lovely Princes Street stood out, an unbroken line of 
golden light. And I have seen this other yee ed 
in the spiritual kingdom, Joseph Parker, pass down 
highways of the truth upon which I have looked with 
dim uncertainty, and he has lit lamp after lamp, until 
to many thousands the streets have been bright with 
wondrous illumination. . This is the work of the Chris- 
tian preacher and teacher,—to hold up God’s Word 
as a a to guide fellow-pilgrims.—/uniata Rohr- 


back, Washington, D. C. 
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No large ends lie before those who fear to make 
new beginning s. 


Six Supplemental Lessons 
For Class or School 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
VI. 








With the final review, let the five arches and the 
half-arch preceding them appear with no writing 
whatever ; and let them be filled with the initials as 
the pupils shall answer the questions. 

1. The Sia ? rtods.. What name should be writ- 
ten at the end» thelast arch? ‘What figures should 
appear under the foundation of each arch? What 
do the arches and the figures mean? 

2. The Half-Arch. Why is this arch left unfin- 
ished? What period does it include? What names 
belong to it? What events? 

3. from 2500 to 2000 B. C. What four men lived 
ee, | that period? What three great events took 
place 

4. From 2000 to 1500 B.C. What is to be said 
about that period ? Why do we write no names of 
great men for that time ? 

5. From i500 to rooo B.C. Name the six great 
men, and tell who each man was. Name the four 
events, 

6. From rooo to 500 B.C. What six great men 
lived during those centuries? What are the five 
great facts of the history? Why do we put two of 
those facts in parallel columns ? 

7. Frow 500 B. C. to Christ. Name four persons 
of the last period. Name four events of .this period. 

8. Now ask such questions as: Between what 
dates did Moses live? Between what dates did 
David live? In which was Enoch? In which was 
Samuel? In which were the Israelitesin Egypt ? In 
which was the call of Abraham? in which was the 
second temple? etc. 

g. A written examination might be given, with the 
names of all the persons given without regard to 
order ; for example, Gideon, Enoch, Esther, David, 
Isaac, etc. ; and the events in the same confusion, 
the pupils being called upon to arrange first the per- 
sons, and then the events, in historical order. 

If the above plan is carefully worked out, taught, 
reviewed, and if a thorough examination is held upon 
the course of lessons, it will be possible to fix the 
order of the principal characters and principal events, 
and an gt rere = to their dates, so deeply in the 
memory of the pupils that they will always able 
to locate a person or an event of the Bible in its 
proper order. 

BLOOMFIELD, N, J. 
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There is no finding the best without forsaking the 
good, 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
After the Lesson 


vs AVE you ever séen Thomas Hovenden’s 
ainting called ‘ Breaking Home Ties’? 
here is a little family group in the old 
home kitchen—dog and all. In the doorway stands 
a man, long whip in hand, waiting to begin the drive 
that will take the boy away from home. In the cen- 
ter stands the mother, an anxious, loving look on 
her face as she rests her hands on her boy’s shoul- 
ders and gazes tenderly at him. And how brave 
and eager that boy looks! His head is lifted. His 
eyes afe already gazing out over the new world to 
which he goes, and yet he seems to find it hard to 
Of course it is hard. Hard to leave that mother 
and father, the sisters, the old farmhouse, the dog, 
and all that has been so dear to the boy. But the 
call has come ; the team is at the door, and the home 
ties break. God bless the lad as he goes forth from 
that home ! 

‘* Jehovah called to the man Abram to break home 
tiés, to go into another land for service and for bless- 
ing. And in that fourth verse we have a ape pic- 
ture in three words, ‘So Abram went.’ _Who knows 
what that simple sentence meant to Abram ? 

‘‘How did Jehovah describe the land to which 
Abram should go ?—the close of the first verse. That 
was enough for Abram. He needed to know nothing 
more in advance. God.would lead him, and so long 
as that was so, why should he be concerned about 
the way, or the ending of it ? 

*¢¢ So Abram Went’ means a good deal, doesn’t 
it? (Write it on the board.) 


SO ABRAM WENT 


WOULD YOU HAVE GONE? 














‘* And that was Abram’s:clear duty. Let me ask 
you: Is God calling you to any moving out from 
where you are?. Does he say.‘ Ifyou will move on 
into the new work that I will show you, 1 will bless 
you.’ Perhaps some of us have heard God calling 
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us to the foreign mission field, and we have said 
‘no’ so long that we think‘ no’ is the only answer 
we can ever make. © 

** How simple it was ! Jehovah said go, so Abram 
went. Itcan be just as simple now, If is telling 
= to go into a new place of service, why not do it? 

f you know that wants you to, would you go— 

would you? (Write on the board ‘ Would you have 
gone ?’) and have the school sing ‘I'll go where you 
want me to go,’ or a similar hymn in closing.” 

PHILADELPHIA. 


% 
The gains of your life will depend on its gifts to 
others. 
al 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psaim book ‘* Bible Songs '’) 


"Tis by the faith of joys to come.'’ Psalm 65 : 1-6. 
“He leadeth me ! oh, blessed (8421-3. 127: 1-3.) 
“The Te as shepherd, I'll not P*#!™ © : 15: 
—— Thy fgg t BD) 
“The God of Abraham praise."’ Psalm at : 1-7. 
‘Take my life, and let it be."’ (24: 1-4. 38: 1-4.) 
‘* Wait; my soul, ve the Lord.’’ » Psalm 106% 1-4. - 
‘Fight the good fight with all thy (153: 1-3. 217: 1-3.) 
might."’ { Psalm 72 : 16-18. 
‘* Oft in danger, oft in woe."’ (99: 5-7- 145 : 3-5-) 


a 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whese American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Gen. t2:1-8. . . . Abram called to be a blessin 
Tuesday.—Heb. 11-6-10. ........ . .Abram’s fait 
Wednesday.—Acts 7.1-7........ . .Stephen’s reminder 
Thursday.—Exod. 3: 1-12. ..... Moses called to service 
Friday.—Mark 1: 14-21 .... ... . Jesus calls disciples 
Saturday.— Mark 2: 13-20 . . ... ... . . Matthew called 
Sunday.— Mark Io : 23-31 . . . . . . . Reward of followers 
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No other road is so hard to take as that which 
points through the desert. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Topic: The Beginnings. 
Lesson Story: The Beginning of the Chosen Fam- 
ily. How God Called Abram to be a Blessing. 
Lesson Aim: God Wants Every Life to be a Bless- 
ing. 
Golden Text: Gods Promise of Blessing. 
Note.—Include all of chapter 12. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Did you ever see mother hold the baby in her arms, 
and say, ‘‘ Bless the baby!” What did she mean? 
Mothers who love rages often pray, ‘‘ God bless my 
baby, and make his life to be a blessing.” Lives 
that obey God will surely be a blessing. (Recall 
Noah’s, ard contrast it with Cain’s, whose life caused 
so much sorrow.) God wants every life to be a biless- 


ing. 

Seany years ago, in a far-away country. iived a 
man named Abram. (Write it.) God told him to 
leave his country and friends, and to go with his 
family and flocks far: away to a new country which 
he had never seen, where he would make his life to 
be a blessing. It must have been hard to decide, 
but, like Noah, Abram believed God, and obeyed. 


REVIEW AND INTERVENING EVENTS. 


Many years had passed since the flood. Many 
people had been born since then. Some planted 
vineyards, some became hunters, and some built 
cities. They became so strong that they decided to 
build a great city, with a tower reaching to heaven. 
(Describe it’ briefly.) While they were building 
God confused their language, so that they couldn’t 
understand each other, and they were scattered over 
the earth. God decided to choose one family, that 
he might teach and train them in a new country to 
be his own people. That_was why he called Abram. 

Did you ever move from one home to another, or 
from one city or country to another? Wasn't it hard 
to move so many things and get settled again? 
Every year many thousands of people move from 
other lands to ours, hoping to make better homes 
here. Unless they have friends to meet’ them it 
must be very lonesome at first. There were no 


friends waiting for Abram in the new country, yet 
he obeyed God, and started when he was quite an 
old man, without knowing just where he was going. 
Before they had finished their journey, they stopped 
in Haran, where Abram’s father died. Afterwards, 
as Abram journeyed toward Canaan, I am sure he 
thought often of God’s wonderful promise : ‘‘I will 
bless thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt 
be a blessing. (Read vs. 1-3, and write ** Be a Bless- 
ing.’’) With Abram were his wife, Sarah, his nephew, 
Lot, and the servants, who cared for his cattle and 
sheep. Whenever they stopped they had to choose 
a good place fora camp. (Sketch it as you talk.) 
There must be some trees to shade the tents, some 
grass for the cattle, and water near by. (Further 
emphasize the details by the picture-roll. Paper 
tents, etc., arranged on a table or sandboard, would 
make it very real. If the children close their eyes a 
moment they will imagine each move from camp to 
camp. Let them tell what parts must be moved each 
time,—the fents, the people, and the flocks, while the 
trees, the water, and the altar of stones must be left.) 
After they reached the land of Canaan God promised 
Abram that he would give him the land. To show 
his thankfulness, and to honor God, Abram built an 
altar of stones at each place where they camped, so 
that several altars were scattered through the land. 

Three poms ago, hundreds of people traveled 
through the same land on the way to Jerusalem, and 
camped in tents over night in some of the same places 
where Abram had stayed so long ago. When there 
was a famine in the land of Canaan Abram went to 
Egypt to stay until the famine was over. 

Anothep lésson will tell us how God blessed Abram, 
and made him to be a blessing. It was because 
Abram obeyed that God blessedhim. That was long 
ago, but just as truly God wants all people in the 
world to-day to be a blessing. (Add All.) Every 
child who obeys his parents and God will be a bless- 
ing. (Mention Samuel and Jesus.) Children who 


- disobey their parents and God will be a sorrow in- 


stead of a blessing. Which do you want to be? 
When Jesus was on earth he took the children in 
his arms and blessed them. (Show the picture.) 
That is why we sing, 
** Saviour, d/ess a little child ; 
Teach my heart the way to thee.”’ 


We learn in the first Psalm, and in the Blesseds 




















LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 10 (Gen. 12: 1-8) 


esus taught in the Sermon on the Mount, whose 
ves maybe blessed. Letussing, 


‘* Father in heaven, 4/ess thy little children 
Gathered before thee on this holy day.”’ 


At bedtime we sing, 


** Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear us, 
Bless thy little lamb to-night.”’ 


Let us ask God to bless us in our closing prayer : 


** Now our Sunday-school is over, 
Father, d/ess us as we go. 
Be thou near to us, dear Saviour, 
As to children long ago. 
. May we.not forget the lesson - 
We have learned this holy day, 
But in all our words and actions 
Try to please thee, Lord, we pray.’’ 





BRAM REA 
LESSING 
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Men are always called out before they are called on. 
‘<0 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


[Two months in advance of the dates of the International Lessons 
Mr. Foster teaches these | to a class of typical boys. He then 
recasts the teaching plan thus tested, if necessary, and the finished 
result is what he gives here to the readers of the Times. The su 
tions are likely to prove almost as helpful for girls’ classes as for boys’ 
—Txe Eprror.] 





O KEEP out of ruts, it is well to avoid sameness 
and uniformity in the approach to a lesson; 
hence I try to arouse the interest of the boys in 

various ways. For this lesson, I started off with a 
talk on‘ what I called ‘* Bible Snap-shots.” We've all 
seen the results of snap-shot pictures; sometimes we 


have a picture of still-life, and sometimes of moving- 
life. Now it seems to me the Bible is like a great 


picture-gallery, and as I read its pages, I see the 
snapshot pictures it has taken of the men who lived 
many hundreds of years ago. Sometimes the picture 
shows us a man who is doing just right, as God 
wants him to do; and sometimes it’s a picture of a 
man who is sinning. Just think! To have one’s 
picture taken when he is doing something wrong, 
and have it put down in the Bible to be looked at by 
millions of people. For when we read about these 
things, it’s much like looking at a picture of the scene 
—a snapshot. 

Do you know, I’ve often thought that you and I 
are having snapshot pictures taken of us about all 
the time; not in cameras, but on people’s minds. 
Yesterday a boy uttered an ugly oath just asI passed 
him on the street. I may never see him again, but 
the snap-shot picture made on my memory is that of 
a boy’s face, cursing. I wish I could rub that pic- 
ture out. Another time I saw a boy I knew do 
a kind and self-sacrificing act when he didn’t know 
anybody was looking. that’s another snap-shot 

icture on my mind, but it’s a fine picture to have. 
Tet think about it for a moment. Your life may 
cross another boy’s pathway just at one 
morrow, and in that instant you'll paint a picture on 
his mind of the kind of boy you are; and that picture 

help him to be good, or may help him to be bad. 


“= : 
hen the Bible has a lot of moving pictures. I 


open a e and read, and it seems as though some 
one had lifted a curtain, and there were ple com- 
ing and going, and doing all kinds of things as I 
look on. at’s the kind of a picturz we have in to- 


day’s lesson,—a moving picture. Let’s look at it, 
with all our Bibles open. To-day we will study it 
verse by verse. 

Read the first verse. Here is another place to 
show how God calls a man out of the crowd for spe- 
cial service; but I didn’t emphasize it much this time. 
But here was a curious command. Abram was to go, 
but God didn’t tell him where. Who knows what it 
means to ‘‘sail under sealed orders”? No answer; 
so I told how the commande: of one of our naval 
vessels might receive a sealed envelope containing 
his sailing orders; how he would be told to prepare 
his vessel for a three-months’ trip, and sail on a cer- 
tain day to a poirt somewhere out on the ocean, miles 
from land, and there open his envelope containing 
his sailing orders. Suppose a captain said, ‘‘ I won't 
go till I know where Fm going.” How long would 
he be an officer of -the navy? Well, God sends his 


int to-- 
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messengers out often ‘‘under sealed orders.” 
That's the way he sent Abram. Listen for God's 
call; he may want you to do something special for 
him. He surely want you to bea blessing to 
people. pos 

Second and third verses. God is wilting to’make 
every one of us a ones to some one else, if we 
will obey him. I often think about the letter boxes 
on the ts. On some you see *‘ Pull down;” on 
others, ‘‘ Lift up.” Two kinds of men in the world: 
some are always doing evil things which ‘‘ pull down” 
others, and some are always trying to ‘lift up” oth- 
ers. Be a “lift yp” boy. Let God use you for a 
blessing. 

Fourth and fifth verses. God said “Go!” ‘So 
Abram went.” Say, boys, if I were going to build a 

at monument to any .nan, I don’t know anything 
finer I could say about him than that: God told him 
to go; and he went. That’s obedience; that’s the 
kind of stuff God makes great men out of. 

Then the sixth verse. The Canaanites were ene- 
mies. It’s the life that has lots of obstacles that 
makes a strong man. It’s the hard studies that help 
us most to get along in school, not the easy ones. It’s 
the hard tasks that help us to learn to do harder ones, 
and that’s how. we grow strong. If I want to bea high 
jumper, I mustn’t keep jumping away at the rod at 
three feet; I must move it up and up till it gets hard 
to do. Don’t look for easy jobs; easy jobs never 
make real men out of you, 

Then the verses about the altar Abram erected. 
Abram remembered God when he was among oueige 
people. If one’s to be a Christian boy, be should 
one at home, and at church, and among his piaymates, 
and wherever he goes. That was Abram’s way. 

By the time the lesson closed I realized that among 
other mistakes I had made, I had not used the boys’ 
voices and their ideas enough in this lesson. Their 
splendid attention trapped me into doing it all my- 
self. If I had it to do over again I would plan delib- 
erately to get them to express their ideas more, while 
I said less. I must gudrd against this; it is a habit 
easily grown into. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OINT out that Hebrew history begins with 
Abram, to whom the national name .was first 
given (Gen. 14-13). Explain its meaning, and 

trace the migration of Terah and his family (11.: 27- 
31). Show from the Difficult Points Explained, and the 
other helps, the path of Abram's pilgrimage, the 
meaning of God’s command to him (v. 1), and prom- 
ises (vs. 2, 3, 7), and of Abram’s responses (vs. 4, 8). 
Ask your pupils what they have found in the story 
of this Semitic patriarch who lived in western Asia 
nearly four thousand years ago. If they have 
thought on this question you may lead them to make 
answers such as these : 

Abram Discerned the Call of God. What does 
the record of his life show that he heard? He was 
assured that God had summoned him to a mission 
and that he must devote his life to accomplishing it. 
He appropriated to himself the promise in verses 2, 
3, and made and carried forward plans to realize it. 
Can every one come under the motive power of being 
divinely called to fulfill a mission worth living for? 
Show how Jesus began in boyhood to have the sense 
of such a mission (Luke 2: 49), how it grew in inten- 
sity until he came to the end (Luke 12: 50), and on 
the cross he cried out triumphantly, ‘‘ It is finished.” 
This is the message of Abram and of Jesus to those 
who are drifting aimlessly, to those standing on the 
threshold of manhood or womanhood and asking 
‘* What shall I do in the world?” and to those who 
have chosen their path, but sometimes in doubt and 
weariness ask themselves what they have accom- 
plished, and what hope there is that their work will 
survive. Believe that God has appointed a mission 
for you and that to fulfill it is sure success. 

Abram Sought to Understand the Meaning of God’s 
Call. Hedid not know much about it when he first 
responded toit. (Heb. 11: 8). Probably he did not 
have any idea that Canaan was his destination when 
he left Ur. If he knew anything about the Canaan- 
ites from his ancestors he would not be likely to 
choose a residence among them (Gen. 9: 25-27). But 
having migrated to Haran and stayed there until 
his father died, he got further light on his path, and 
it led into Canaan (Gen. 12: 4,5). Once there, he 
received a more definite promise (v. 7). His mission 
unfolded, one step at a time, from Ur to Haran, to 
Shechem, to the mountain near Bethel and beyond 
(vs. 6-9). : 

Show how each one may learn what his life mis- 
sion is, as Abram did, by moving trustfully whither 
the ——_— of Providence points, though, like Abram, 
many die without knowing more than the direction 
in which the influence of their lives is moving. Each 
one’s greatness is measured by the faith with which, 
leaving results with God and confident of their im- 
omebvaee in God's sight, he does his duty day by day. 

very faithful soul is enrolled in the listof-the world’s 
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heroes (Heb, 11: 13). Ask your pupils to name men 
who belong to this list, and whether they themselves 
aspire to a place in it, and what they are doing to 
secure it. 

Abram Worshiped the True God Who Was Calling 
Him. Was he an idolater when he left Ur, the city 
of the moon god (Josh. 24: 2)? Why did he choose 
Jehovah as his God? How did he come to call on 
God by the name of Jehovah? He could be tracked 
wherever he went by the altars he built at Shechem, 
Bethel, Hebron (vs. 7, 8; 13: 18). He came to be 
known, even by those who did not know his mission, 
as the friend of God (Jas. 2: 23). This is the sure 
way to know one’s mission and to realize its greatness. 
This is the sum of the wisdom of the Old Testa- 
ment (Hos. 6:3), and of the New Testament also 
(John 8 : 12). 

Abram Became the National Ideal of the Hebrews. 
Show how in their Scriptures they described his pur- 
pose as theirs, to found a great nation, to have a 
great name, and to be a blessing to all families of the 
earth (vs. 2, 3). Show how this purpose stands out 
agaitist the background of the narrowness of their 
leaders, the selfishness and wickedness of the people. 
It was the theme of their prophets, the inspiration of 
their wars, and the ruling principle of their legisla- 
tion. ‘ It distinguished them from other nations and 
gave'them supremacy as religious teachers of man- 
kind. It has become the Christian ideal also and 
therefore we look back to the long line of examples 
as cited in Heb. 11, through whom our relations with 
God and our duty to him are revealed. Read Rom 4: 
22-25 to show how the answer to the question, ‘‘ In 
what did Abram’'s blessing and righteousness con- 
sist ?” helps us to solve the great religious problems, 
and points to the sublime motive of the Christian 
Church. 


Boston. 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Call of Abram 
I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Genesis 12). 


The call of Abraham was an epoch in the religious 
history of the world. It was not the beginning of 
real religion, but the first stepin making religious 
life what it ought to become. he Hebrews were not 
the only people who ever worshiped God, but through 
the Hebrew race the real and vital relationship’ be- 
tween God and man was made possible and simple. 
The act of Abraham meant more than a blind obedi- 
ence of one who heard a specific command to which 
he felt obliged to give heed. It was the glad response 
of a quickened soul to a great impulse, the free act of 
a broad-minded, far-sighted man of God, whose grow- 
ing conviction was planted and guided by God, and 
emphasized by duty. 

The individuality of Abraham is easily to be inferred 
from the biblical material. There are not wanting 
those who regard him as an idealized type of what 
was eventually accomplished by set of tribes. One 
general reply may be made to such declarations, In 
order to account for the data with which a student of 
the Mosaic age must unquestionably reckon, particu- 
larly the religious conditions with which that leader 
dealt, those who deny an Abraham must substitute 
an ‘‘ XY,” an unknown leader. Something equivalent 
to him and to his leadership seems essential. 

The political and religious conditions of the Baby- 
lonia of the age of Hammurabi we know very well. 
It was an age of commerce and culture, of centraliza- 
tion of power and of its far-reaching manifestation. 
With this age Genesis 14 seems to identify the days 
of Abraham. Priest-craft ruledin Babylonia. There 
was a plenty of religion of a certain kind, but it was 
the institutional kind. Never was a religion better 
equipped, or less inclined to grow. No man of spir- 
itual vision could be contented by its ceremonialism. 

Abraham was a man who could see God and duty, 
and wait on both. He was no saint nor was he an 
Isaiah. He took just one great forward step. He 
still had much to learn about God and God’s ways 
and will But with the departure from Babylonia 
began a course of training for him and for his race, 
which meant that they would at last be able to teach 
the world regarding God. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


For commentaries Dods or Bennett are admirably 
helpful. Dods’ chapter on the Call of Abraham, be- 
ginning at page 81 of the Expositor’s ‘* Genesis,” is 
abeut as valuable as when it appeared twenty years 
ago: For the Babylonia of this age see Wade, ** Old 
Testament History,’ Chap. III, or Rogers’ ** History 
of Babylonia and Assyria,” I., 386-397. 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE Lesson. 

Without question the whole interest of this lesson 
centers on the departure of Abraham.from his home- 
land to go to another country, at least unfamiliar, un- 
der the pressure of a great purpose. 

IVhy should it be needful for him to leave his 


( Continued on page g7, second column) * 
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No matter how good your 
lamp, a Macsetu chimney 
makes it better. 

They are made to fit, and 
do not break from heat. 

My lamp-chimneys offer 
the only practical remedy for 
all lamp-ills—good glass prop- 
erly made. That's why they 
make good lamps better. 


My Index is free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


EASTER IS _ 
A SERVICES 
R | + song of immortality ” 





Samples 
* Resurrection and Life ”’ “4 peg 
& ** Crowned with Glory”’ | stamps. 


Y FOR CHOIRS 


ANTHEMS: Samples free to choirmasters. | 


CANTATA: ‘‘ Gethsemane to Calvary”’ 


(go cents, net). 


{ Phila.: 1018-20 Arch St. 
Hall-Mack Co {New Work: 156 Fifth Ave. 
' (Chicago: 95 Dearborn St. 





Easter Services 
*The Living King 
The Gate of Life 
*The Resurrection Story 


* * Orchestrated, to parts, $1.00. 
Send ro cents for samples, the above three and others. 


Easter Post Gards >« 


Send f cents for four beautiful colored Easter Song 


Post Cards, 
TULLAR-MEREDI " 
150 wee Anes - £S Weehtngton St. | 
ww York Chicago 





Easter Supplies 


For our Full Sample Packet contain- 

Ss ing two beautiful Baste Services and 
Illustrated Cirtular of Easter Collec- 

I 0 cts tion Devices ; also our 112-page Cata- 
® logie giving illustrations and full de- 

scriptions of Easter Cards, Booklets, Novelties, and 
Wall Hangers, besides our full line of Sunday-school 


sup. MacCalla & Co., Inc., Pausdcipinia: 


GIPSY SMITH’S ™!ssiox 


HYMNAL 

Including CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPEL SONGS 

The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Re- 

vival Songs, and 400 others used by the Great English 

Revivalist. Boards, $25; cloth, $30 per hundred ; 
30 cents and 35 cents by mail. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 


$50.00 in GOLD FOR A NAME 


The above amount will, be divided into three prizes 
for the best title and suggestions for a new Sunday- 
: mn book, For particulars address, ADA 
GEIBEL, MUSIC COMPANY. (Successors to 
Geibel & Lehman), 1226 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


w ITE A For us to-day. It May Be Worth 
r NG Thousands vot. Dollars. Hayes 
Music Co., 297 Star Bidg., Chicago. 




















ORDER FOR EASTER 


J - 
Communion Service 
. —_— Many materials, 
f=} Many designs. 
Send for ilus- 
trated catalogue 
No. ar, Mention 
name of church 
and number of 
communicants, 
GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer: 
256-258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














ENTERTAINMENTS 
TTT Te") MAGIC LANTERNS,STEREOPTICONS 


for illustrating sermons, giving entertain- 

ments, illustrating hymns. Finest collec- 
SCH 0 OL tion of slides. ome cotlogue TE 
MCALLISTER 49 Nassau St., N. ¥ 





Large catalogue FREE. 
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When Is Decision Day? 

No definite date has ever been united 
upon for Decision Day, but February seems 
to be the month when most Sunday-schools 
observe the day. Philadelphia—/se Sunday- 
school city of the whole world—was natu- 
rally the birthplace of the big movement for 
a particular day each year for securing de- 
| cisions for Christ in the Sunday-school. The 
| Philadelphia County Sabbath School Asso- 
| ciation years ago called for the observance of 
| a ‘*Sunday-school Week ’’ just previous to 
| the annual county convention, culminating 
| in Decision Sunday. This was the first of 
| February. Since that time many a progress- 
| ive school has added a decision day in the 
| fall, about Rally Day time, and still others 





~~ | have found it a good thing to do it more fre- 


quently,—every Quarterly Review Day, for 
instance, - 
% 


How I Conduct Decisicn Day 


First, as to the time,— Easter Sunday. 
| This seems to me to be ¢he time for this 
| service. I find that the hearts of the chil- 
dren are ready at this time, as at’no time 
during the year, to make a decision for Christ. 
| All the world about them, full of the ‘‘life 
reorient from the dust,’’ the lesson for the 
day, the very atmosphere in which they live 
| and move, seem to say: ‘* New. life! new 
| life!’? Surely this is the time.to ask the 
children to give: their lives to Christ, and his 
service. 

Next, as to the method. I say nothing to 
the children, but some weeks before I meet 
| the teachers and talk with them about the 
| proposed service. I ask them to be particu- 
larly gentle and spiritudl in teaching the 
| lessons of the Sundays to follow. I urge 
| them to bring the matter of the Christian life 
| closely to tte hearts and minds of their 





| pupils, not directly, but rather by way of 


Suggestion and the influence of.a deeper 
| spiritual tone. In fact, I urge them to look 
more closely to ¢heir owm spiritual condition, 
which will be reflected’ in. the lives of their 
pupils. 1 have cards printed tastefully, 
usually’ in gilt’ lettering, with a’ screll or 
wreath about-the border.’ These ‘cards con- 
tain the following. words : ; 


| 





I want to follow-Jesus, and do what 
he would like to have me do. 


ee. PE ok 


Name 











Two of these cards are enclused in envel- 
opes, and a sufficient number of these en- 
velopes put in the hands of each teacher to 
supply his or her class. About two Sundays 
before Easter I tell the scholars that we are 
to have a special service on Easter Sunday, 
and we, perhaps, practise a few Easter 
hymns. When thé day-arrives, the opening 
exercises are as usual, Then the scholars 
go to their classes for. fifteen minutes, in 
order that the usual routine work may be 
done, and the teacher may say a few words 
to the pupils.. Then the school is called to 
assembly, and two short, pointed addresses 
are given, usually one by a man and one by 
a woman, showing the importance of decid- 
ing for Jesus, and of doing something that 
will give that decision point, and keep it 
before one’s mind all the time. I then ex- 
plain the use of the cards, and ask them to 
receive them from the teacher, to take them 
home and talk over the matter with father 
and mother. , Then, if they think they would 
like to do so, to sign both cards; bringing 
one back to the teacher next Sunday, and 
keeping ¢he other as areminder. The'school 
is then dismissed in the usual way. 

The advantages of this method are as fol- 
lows : 

1. The time—Easter. 

2. Fhe method—personal appeal rather 
| than public ; suggestion rather than direct 

approach, 

3. The card. Note the absence of the 
subjective in the pledge, if pledge it can be 
called. The> youngest child (I do not use 
these cards ia the primary department) and 

| the oldest teacher -may sign with equal 
| reason. ; 
4. The duplicate cards, ‘The child knows 


| What to Do on Decision Day 





that the teacher has his signed card, and 
will help him to keep his pledge ; and the pos- 
session of the cards of his pupils will be a 
stimulus and inspiration to the teacher. 

5. The result. It has been excellent. 
Teachers tell me, almost uuanimously, that 
the change in the lives of the children has 
been marked.— Charles Herbert Huestis, 
Pastor McDougall Church, Edmonton, Can. 


Little Hope for Forty-Year-Olds 


It has been pretty thoroughly demon- 
strated that the vast majority of, conversions 
occur in childhood. very systematic test 
only adds to the confirmation of this fact. 
John S. Voorhees, Prosecutor of the Pleas 
of Middlesex County, New Jersey, writes 
from the City of New Brunswick to say: 
‘*In confirmation of the truth of the state- 
ment of Dr. Schauffler, that ‘‘ of those who 
leave the Sunday-school unconverted but 
few ever confess Christ in maturer years,’’ 
I enclose herewith a chart, showing the ages | 
at conyersion of 516 persons who united | 
with the church under the ministry of the | 
late Rev. Dr. Irving Magee. The record | 
was carefully kept, and was given to me by 
him a few years before his death.’’ 

Without giving the chart in full, it may be | 
summarized as follows: From g to I5 years | 
of age, there were 102 additions to the | 
chyrch, or 20 per cent; from 15 to 20, 163 | 
additions, or 31 per cent; from 20 to 30, 155 | 
additions, or 30 per cent; from 30 to 49, | 
40 additions, or 7 per cent; and from 40 to | 
76, 56 additions, or 11 per cent ; 14 children | 
were II years old or younger. In other | 
words, almost 90 per cent made the decision 
for Christ before 40 years of age. 
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NOW READY! FIVE NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD 
Black Faced Type Bibles 


Pearl 32mo. gf wonderfully clear type ina 
s ize ’ 

Min lo ady O. ‘ 
nion 16mo. Ready October, 1906. A model 


Brevier lomo. Large type in a small com- 
pass. “A quart in a pint measure.” — 


The Oxford Bijou Gospels 


“On the famous Oxford India paper. 


Matthew, rk, Luke, John. Leather bind- 
ing, 50 cts. each. - e set in leather case, $2: 50. 


The Book of Psalms. 50 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


93 FIFTH AVENUE ~ - - NEW YORK 














TWO NEW BOOKS 


LEADERS OF ISRAEL. Professor Gzorcr 
L. Rospinson, o cCormick Seminary. 
Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 

Portraying the eey A the people from 

Abraham to the fall of Jerusalem, 70 A.D. 

The aim is to aid the student “to blaze his 

way, so to speak, through the.Old Testament; 

and trace the events chronologically.”” ‘T'wen- 
ty-five lessons, with maps and charts. 

MEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Pro- 
fessor Lzon K. Wittman, of The Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa. Cloth, 75 cents; 

aper, 50 cents. 
._ This bogk is the product of experience in 
teaching Bible history. It provides an excellent 
reparation for the study of the Old Testament 
7 paneer etnddath coy: amiliarizing them with 

Old Testament characters. Eighteen studies. 

The International mittee, Y.M.C. A. 

Bancroft 





Building, West 29th St., N.Y. 














samples of three special leaflets on Decision 
‘Day: **What Am I Asked to'Do on De- 


R. Wells and A. F. Schauffler ;'** Decision 

“Day in the’ Sunday-School” by H.-W. 
Pope.’ ‘The Sunday School ‘Times Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Helps for Teachers 


Primary workers are pretty generally agreed | 
that Decision Day. methods should not be | 





| introduced in elementary grades below the | 


junior department. _ For workers in this de- | 
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A Doctor’s Sleep 
Found He Had to Leave Off Coffee 


Many persons do not realize that a bad 
stomach will cause insomnia. 

Coffee drinking, being such an ancient 
and respectable form of stimulation, few 
realize that the drug—caffeine—con- 
tained in coffee and tea, is one of the 
principal causes of dyspepsia and nerv- 
ous-troubles. : 

Without their usual portion of coffee 
or tea, the caffeine topers are nervous, 
irritable and fretful. That’s the way with 
a whiskey drinker. He has-got to have 


For four cents in stamps you can secure || 


ciston Day,” by J. R: Miller, D.D.3 “AY TS 
Soul-Saving Sunday-School,”’ by Amos, \\"~} 





his dram ‘‘ to settle his nerves”’ habit. 

To leave off coffee is an easy matter if 
you want totry it, because Postum— well | 
boiled according to directions—gives a | 
gentle but natural support to the nerves, | 
and does not contain any drug—nothing | 
but food. : 

Physicians know this to be true, as one 
from Georgia writes: 

‘*T have cured myself of a long stand- 
ing case of Nervous Dyspepsia by leav- 
ing off coffee and using Postum Food 
Coffee,” says the doctor. 

‘‘IT. also enjoy refreshing sleep, to 


| 








“Ihave one. prescription. 
any Grocer can fill, 

- When you fee! run down or tired 
Drink . 


llagler COCOA 
_ With your meals . 
and between meals’ 
IT IS STRENGTHENING. 


Gye Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, January 26, 1907 


Entered at the Post-office at Phifadelphia as 
. ** second-class matter ” 




















Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 


| weekly at the following rates, for either old or 


new subscribers, These rates include postage: 
75 ets Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses orin a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 


75 cents each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, will be sent 


$1.00 


which I've been an utter stranger for | to separate addresses At $1.00 each, per year. 


twenty years. 

‘‘In treating Dyspepsia in its various 
types, I find little trouble when I can in- 
duce patients to quit coffee and adopt 
Postum.” The Doctor is right, and 
‘*there’s a reason.” Read. the. little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 





| One copy, five years, $4.00 


One free copy addi- 
tional will be allowed 


Free Copies 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


THE SuNDAyY ScHoot. TimEs Co,, Publishers, 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















“LESSON FOR. FEBRUARY. “40: (Gen. t2: 7-8) 


A Universal Remedy 
for Pains in the Back. 


For pains in the region of the 
Kidneys or for a Weak Back 
the plaster should be applied 
as shown in illustration. 


R—Alicock’s Plasters haye a 
years of ate —— 
are the 


the Sta bard Betirnet t Romcod$. S Pistade’ of of 
ae the Derpet and best materials, and 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
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Learn to Read Music 
and Sing at Sight 


Bogy man, verse end i oun do B ot heme by 0 new 
and inexpensive The Chrirtian Herald. 

Stal Posal with Nass and Addne te eee 
NEWMAN MUSIC STUDIO. Brooklyn, N.Y.,P.0.Bex 184 
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Heart Palpitation 
ts caused by generation of gas tn the 
stomach. Charcoal absorbs all gases, 
aad stops fermentation. 
MURRAY’S 


GHARGOAL TABLETS 
ate made of purest charcoal, Try 
them for paipthetiger di tee heats Gre 
pepsia, and indigestion. 
FOR 

ll ne meng Sd 
A. J. Ditman:3 Astor House, H.Y. 
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tention te mail orders—closer attention 
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home? This raises the question of the 
character of his Babylonian surround- 
ings. In what =e mnay they have 
been intolerable ? ave other men in 
historical times had to ‘* get out,” ina 
ence vey: and for what sort of 
reason 

yoy vid Abraham know his duty? 
In how many ways may God give fairly 
definite direction to men’s lives? Might 
the ‘‘call” have taken years of ques- 
tioning and meditation for its full ap- 


. preciation by Abraham? Does God call 
|/men to-day in the way in which he, 


called Abraham ? 


What was his real destination ? Does | 


this chapter indicate that he had a 
definite journey’s end in mind? Do 
men usually have their routes all mapped 

out? How was the matter settled ? 
heey gave Canaan abiding value to 
im ? 

The significance of his act. Note the 
elements of the promise in verses 2,3. 
How many are specified? The last 
clause of verse 3 may mean “ your reli- 
gious achievements shall be shared b 
the whole world,” or, reading ‘‘ shall 
the families bless themselves,” it may 
mean ‘‘ the world will come to reco nize 
you as the type of blessedness.” Each 
rendering gives a Messianic meaning; 
which seems more probable ? 

Abraham as a personality, With 


, what qualities may we fairly endow him, 








so farasthesedatago? How far should 
his lack of candor, exhibited in verses 10- 
20, militate against him? Can one‘be 
an effective leader, usable for God's 
purposes, before he is an ideal char- 
acter? Is it fair to expect to measure 
Abraham by the standards of Jesus? 
The broadening power of a great 


| ddeal. God dealt with Abraham as with 


one who could w and would grow, 
not as with on, already matured. With 
Abraham it was the first step that 
counted for the most. 
men. Givena resolute purpose, a grow- 


} ing ideal_ and: a definite faith, the con- 


clusion of a career is. sure. 

The sustaining power of faith. 1s 
there any factor which is.of more impor- 
tance.in life than’a.sincere faith in ‘God 
as one with whom our responsibilities | 


are shared? This made Abraham invin-:! 
cible. 
| vital elements.” 


It assures every human life of | 


BosTon. 
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Helps for Teachers 
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partment, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy of Philadel- 
phia has told very helpfully all about meth- 
ods to be used and avoided in ‘The Sunday 
School Times of January 27 and February 3 
and 10, 1906, back numbers of which may 
be had, as long as the supply .lasts, at five | 
cents each. A leaflet of suggestions to per- | 


sonal workers may be had of J. I. Chamber- 


lin, 45 North Division Street, Buffalo, New 
York, at 50 cents a hundred copies. This 
will be handy to place in the ender s Bible. 
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A Communion Class for Signers | | 


A decision card, very simple and service- 
able, has been used for several years in the 
Central Presbyterian School of New York 
City. It will be observed from the following 
reproduction of the card thai the pastor fol- 
lows up the decisions by enrolling signers in 


| a Sunday morning communion class, where 


they convene for further instruction. 
superintendent of the school, James Yere- 
ance, writes that as many as _ thirty-eight 
pupils have signed the card at a single ses- 
sion of the Sunday-school. 


The 


So.it is with all'|- 


THE SUNDAY SGHOOL TIMES 


: formed to :every.new, legal 
sta 






Through 
~The Storm 


the lighthouse shines. During the year 1906, 
while subjected to criticism just and unjust, the 
Mutual Life paid for death claims and endowments over 
’ 26 million dollars. After the storm the lighthouse stands. 
To-day, under a new management that has cheerfully con- 


Tequirement, 
Hedevery possible economy, the Mutual Life-stands before 
policyholdets and ‘public on a sounder basis than-ever. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


has never had its solvency questioned. 
On the other hand, its great solidity 
and strength have caused wonder in the financial world. 
With its vast resources and great advantages employed 
solely in the policyholder’s interest, still more is to be ex- 
pected from this time on. .To get behind its protection 
and to get the benefit of its economies is surely wise. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of, policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company — 

_ ef New York, 

! N. Y. 
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dies.- Educates for church worship.. Sales -steadil 


| STANDARD SONGS 


~~ Get a Book That Will Last 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL 


increase. $30 per hundred, 
With complete orchestration, 10 ee 
you will eventually use. Hundred rate, 15 and 20 cents. 


SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLE COPIES. 


PRIMARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNAL 
HEIDELBERG PRESS, 1316 ARCH STREET, - 


Recognized by best musicians as a ha 

combination of best A ae brightest me! 
7o hymns, Me 

- hymns. A 


Everywhere recognized as the best. 
35 cents, returnable sample. 
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Farm Mortgages 


| WweE OFFER, subject to sale, Choice Oklahoma 
Virst Mortgages on mpraved | farms, worth from 
2% to 5 times the amount loaned th ye netting the 
investor 6 per cent interest. Each of the securities 
has been personally examined by one of our salaried 
examiners. Write for our latest offering. inne Mort- 
me Co., Winne Bidg., Wichita Kan. Mention this 
| Paper. 





Position Wanted 





nd with a Sunday-school desiring to em- 
| ploy a paid superintendent. Address, Superintendent, | 
care of The 





AN experienced Sunday-school worker would like to perfect alignment eet. 


For fied tec Workers 


USEFUL CATALOGUE of books and pamph) 
A of especial value to Sunday-school workers . will 








be sent on tal card request, Eugene C. Foster, 
P.O, Box 1 jar Philadelphia, P Pa. . 
Typewriters 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER, $25. Only real 1 gtrmamned 
at low cost. Combines universal keyboard, stron 
manifolding, mimeograph stencil, cutting. Visib 
writing, interchangeable type ty ve, pein from ribbon. Im- 
/ill stand hardest wear; 
actically accident proof. Agents wanted. Write 
| Po: stal ‘l'ypewriter Co., Dept. 54, Norwalk, Conn. 





For the Deaf 


DEAF OR. HARD OF HEARING PERSONS 
find lip reading xe easy, practical ; 

mail; terms easy. Lipmann, P P. O. 

2618, Boston. 





Jrawer 





Bird Food 


IRD MANNA is the secret preparation used by | 
the canary breeders of the Hartz Mountains in 
Germany for curing all diseases of cage birds and re- 





I Desire to Lead a Christian Life 


and agree to become a member of the Pas- 
tor's Communion Class, meeting at_1o 
o'clock on Sabbath mornings. 
Name, M eke a See oc 0 28 
PG) TR ait SFT Re 6 ako 8 
Ciass No.:. . .:..'. .. 3... Department 


Central Presbyterian Sabbath School, 
. ew York 











Sunday School ‘Times, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


} 


oral or | 
| page illustrated book on breeding and workin 
; rets 
} worth, 


| 


Live Stock and Pets 


FERKETS. Perfect workers. These ani- 
I 5, 000 mals exterminate rats, hunt rabbits. 48- 
of fer- 
Samuel Farns- 





,6cents. Circular Price List free. 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Opportunities 


$23. .400 represents the annual salaries of positions now 























oeicing lost anne. t acts like magic. Wipers om conte, i open on our —s. Free registration. ‘“‘ No po- 
Phila aus mail. Send for “ Free Bird Boo | sition!—no pay.” stration form T sent on applica- 
Food Co., 348 Dillwyn Street, Phila. tion. The Pilasley ke Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 

World’ >  S. Ss. Convention, 
THE GENUINE _ MEREELY BELLS ROME 1907" ‘Firseclase tour, only $157 

Mt purest renned All expenses. 

| t he most perfect, Vicbest class bells in the worid. _ Rev. > - Temple, Watertown S., Mass. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P O.. N.Y. - De ee 
PALESTINE — — Europe, xypt, Ninth Oriental 
Tour. After meter. Deli nie? seasop. 78 to 95 gaye. 

$460 to $620. Rev. Ray 4 ten, Rochester,-N. 


|S BELLS =. 


(Pane AW 


! 





. Send ten. comts tor a sample set of The 


* Suitiday Schoot 


; 
i- 








DIVA ‘COURSE AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 

Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

“When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 


| The Young People’s 


Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, February ro. 


Leseons from the 
Patriarchs: 1. Noah. (Heb. 11:7; 
2 Pet. 2: 4-9; 1 Pet. 3: 17-22). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—One faithful man (Gen. 6: t-11). 
‘TUES.—The God-taught man (Gen. 6: 
12-21). ; 
WED.—The obedient man (Gen. 6 : 22 to 


7:5). 
THURS.—Religion in the family (Gen. 7: 
, 6 to 8: 19). . 
FR1.—Public worship (Gen. 8 : 20 to 9: 7). 








SaT.—God's covenant (Gen. 9 : 8-29). 








This brilliant maa walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star — 
Arrests atiention from afar. 

it lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A hotspek r’s attention is in- 
fstanc y artlaied by the condition of the. 
elves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
housekeeping. No matter how 
he the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is, not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift, A basin of 
water, a Cloth and* 
SAPOLIO 


, 

















_ bro-spinal con 


'Wery first-mouthful. 
»>n Grape-Nuts, and the only m 
> vas.a little glycerine to heal the alimen- 


wall gayc you from this reproach. . 


pe yal . a 


> 


y hms katie 











White Bread 


makes Tctatinal Digestion” OK | 
A lady ina Wisconsin town employed ; 
a physician who instructed her not to eat | 
white bread for two years. She tells the | 
details of her sickness, and she certainly 
was a sick woman. 
“In the year 1887, I gave out from over- | 
work, and until 1901 I remained an in- | 
valid in bed a great part of the time. | 
Had different doctors, but nothing | 
seemed to help. I suffered from cere- 
stion, female trouble and | 


serious stomach and bowel trouble. My | 


\ husband called a new doctor, and after | 


having gone without any food for ten | 
days, the dector ordered Grape-Nuts for | 
L.could eat the mew food from the | 
The doctor kept me | 
icine 


ary canal. 
‘* When I was up again Doctor told me | 
>» eat Grape-Nuts twice a day and 
no white bread for two years. I got well 


in good time, and have gained in strength 
so I can do my own work again. 

‘* My brain has been: helped so much, 
and I kriow thatthe Grape- Nuts food did | 
this, too: I found I had been made ill 
because I was not fed right, thatis, I did 
not properly digest white bread and 
some other food I tried’to live on. 

‘‘T have never been without Grape- 
Nuts food since, and eat it every day. 
You may publish this letter if you like, | 
so it will help ‘some one else.” Name | 
yiven by Postum Co., Battle Creek, | 
Mich. Get the little book, ““The Road | 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 





for God 


‘beeli very patient ? 


-any difficulty in trusting the assurance. 
,illusion,. or pooh-pooh it as groundless 


‘| he believed in him genuinely, not with 
a, skeptical reserve, 


‘come out all right, whether their fore- | § 
i boding proved right or wrong. But}, 

s| Noah was not a.calculator, or a politic 
‘| opportunist. 


~~ 


'| well.as in Got. 


| Teligious devotion.” 


How does Noah teach trust ? 
What eee that Noah was a god witness 


Why do you think that Noah must have 


QAH was a believer in God. We 
pay believe in the existence of a 
certain man withovrt believing in, 
the man, and many people do believe in 
the existence of God who are very far. 
from believing in God, They do not 
put all their confidence and hang all 
their life upon him. Noah did. ow- 


ever the intimation that the flood was'|.4 


coming reached him, he did not have 
He did not attribute it to subjective 


foreboding. He believed in God, and 
Some men would 
have arranged their course soas to have 


What God said Noah ac, 
cepted and acted upon, 

pao 4 ; 

Noah was also.a preacher of right- 
eousness, He believed in goodness as 
Th a time of vice and 
dishonesty and wickedness, he was.clean 
and true. Meh who do not believe in 
God have nodifficulty in adapting them- 
selves to’ the conditions of the time. 


There is no absolute and authoritative 


standard for them, and anything is right 
which they wish or which adjusts them 
easily to their conditions. But Noah 
had standards of right and wrong out- 
side of himself and authoritative over 
himself.. “To be sure, it was his inner 
spitit Which discovered these Standards. 
But it did not create them. We need to 
understand this, that there is an eternal 
line between right and wrong, and that 
righteousness means the acceptance of 
this right and the rejection of this wrong. 


b 


Of coutse, believing in God and right- 
eousness, Noah collided with something. 
As the writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews says, ‘‘ he condemned the world.” 
He did not himself toit. He an- 
tagonized it, Hestood for his own prin- 
ciples, and that involved conflict with 
the contrary principles. People. at once 
regarded him as peculiar, fanatical, 
some doubtless even crazy. Others 
smiled in a superior. way, and touched 
their foreheads lightly, **‘ Poor Noah! A 


_ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 














(Lesson for Feb. 10) JANUARY 26, 1907 


Pears — 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Peare’ . 
Soap. | | 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 
Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 


waits for its vindication and reward for 
the future. It is faith, 


; < 
A believer in God. 
A preacher of righteousness, 
An opponent of evil. 
A brave man. 
This was Noah. What are we? 


WINNE 
MORTGAGE CO. 


OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
Paid-Up Capital, $250,000 


Offers at par and accrued interest, payable on 
demand 


5% SERIES “D” 
LAND CREDIT BONDS 
.; Denominations : 

09 bog $100,, $200, $250, $300, $500, 

; 1,000, $2,500, $5,000, and $10,000. 
These bonds, plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at ny time upon presentation. 

The business of this déompany was established 
in 1889. Sifice that time up to December 3, 
1906, it negotiated $5,447/33 in farm 


as 1 
loans. ne investor ever a Jollar or ac- 
quired a foot of land in foreclosure. 


‘The Winne Mortgage Co. PANSKs 
































ADULT BIBLE CLASSES 
and How to Conduct Them 


A Book of Methods for Ministers, Supe dents, and Teachers, by IRVING F. 
WOOD, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Comparative Religion, 
i Smith College, and Rev. NEWTON M. HALL; Pastor of the North 
Church, Springfield,,Mass. Price, 25 cents, net; postage, 5 cents. 


I. Have you an Adult Bible Class in your school? i —- 
ll. Do you wick to take part in“the xew Adult Bible Class moyement that is sweeping over the | 
country. : ; ‘ 
Ill. Are you a pastor or superintendent anxi ult work of your school? 
V. Are tou od eareen conscientidbus temchent 4 aner to ad, sage fom 
wo, , Vs Are — J for, new methods, new courses t work that really 
de ances. - : 


This little book goes to the very ‘bottom of see and constructively answers all the 


needs of the earnest pastor, superintendent, and 
How to organize Adult Classes. 
I ' How to conduct Adult ° 
. How to arousé interest and hold it. 


H to be ful teacher. 
FELLS Bee 0 oe ee is coca 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 175 Wabash Ave, 


Boston 
14 Beacon Street 











EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 


has often heard class-members say: ‘‘I cannot understand’ the »Bible."’ 
not understand any other. book that was printed three hundred» years ago. 
English words of that day were different. 

More than forty new dictionaries have been required since then, to keep up with 
the changes in the English language. The . 


American Standard 
Bible Edited by. the American Revision Committee 


uses the words ofjour day, which make the mean- 
ings of the’ Bible writers clear to ws. 

Write for our Free Booklet, ‘‘ How We Get Our Amefican Standard Bible.’’ 
No teacher can afford to be without it. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 A East 18th Street, New York 


Bible publishers for s0 years. 


They could 
So many 




















little troubled in his mind, Too much 
Every preacher of 
righteousness who practises his own 


doctrine will run against something, and, | 
if he proves faithful, will be deemed a | 


fanatic or a fool. 
“ 

And Noah was courageous. . He acted 
upon his convictions, and took the risks 
which were involved, . If, after he had 
built the ark, no flood. had come, he 


| would have been a ridiculous figure, and 


‘*Noah’s Folly” would have been the 
joke of the country for miles around, 
But Noah dared. Perhaps we will never 
be called on to dare’in just the same 
way, but the principle of courage which 
actuated him we shall need as much as 
he needed it. All right action’ is .cour- 
ageous. It-is atrustin-the unseen;- It 


| PALMS OF VICTORY ain.” “Po 


EASTER GLORY Se °uSi hen reltie |p takes 
per hundred 
Retarnable Easter Services, al! publishers, sent on approval. P 
SPECIAL EASTER COLLECTING DEVICES: ‘New Designs. Free Catalogue. 
THE HEIDELBERG PRESS, 1310 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














iia 


of ; ® eost but 

: the Burpee-Qu ali little more 
than the 

usual kind, but are worth much more! To 
convince you that this is true, let us have @ 

talk together. We have spent months of labor 


and thousands of dollars on 


The BEST SEED CATALOG we have ever issued, 


It is a Book of 200 pages with new half-tone illustrations from photographs. Shall 
we mail you acopy? It will cost you nothing, if you will kindly give a fair hearing to 
our claims for-your patronage. Write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J 
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